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TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 


THERE ts an English phrase, at present only in 
provincial use, which exactly describes the Fanny 
Legrand of Daudet’s masterpiece. So close in- 
deed 15 the description, so full ts tt of the naive 
candours of an earlier and move innocent life, 
that, we fear, it may not be used on this page. 
Now this ts a pity. No less a rhapsodist than 
Job has noticed “how forcible ave right words,” 
and the right word ts needed whereby we can 
nanie a lanny Legrand. To term her Sapho ts to 
tllude. Sapho the First, of Eresos in Lesbos, wrote 
an tmmortal ode, perfected a vice, found time to 
make wt literature, then passed into Eternity, 
Lempriére, and the blood of the French. Her 
faites and gestes have been told by Messieurs 
Saltus and Wharton. But Sapho the Second 
was, past a doubt, advoutress first and ariist, 
toute la lyve, afterwards and by accident. The 
type ts mot very rare; the history of the hetaire 
has a big bibliography, and even here, in pudt- 
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bond England, incredible as it may seem, we 
have had our Anonyma, our Lady H———, 
Agnes W , our Mabel G , for whom 
a bishop forgot his vows in his haste to remember 
his virility. The type ts as deathless as tts 
tradition. “The priest and the harlot are 
always with us—they are the greatest curses of 
anthropology,’ muttered a cynic once. 

Yes, the type 7s deathless. It forins one of the 
great human obsessions and possessions; has done 
so for kalpas of time and will do so for kalpas 
yet to come. The Fanny Legrands of history 
and stery who have kept the phronema sarkos 
alight in our restless human hearts are countless 
as sands or stars. Sometinies we have them 
historicd most bewitchingly. Many come to us 
mn summer days poured out like wine. From the 
pages of the past, crowned with hatr of clouded 
amber or honcy, with eyes vague and troublous 
as the forest of a legend and voices niurmurous 
as wind-swept water. These appear to materi- 
ally modify the conditions of the cosuitc process. 
Others, like the Sapho of our historiette, are 
malefic priestesses of aviditas vite, the insatiable 
hunger for enjoyinent, the passionate desire for the 
laughter of Lais, the vine- wreath ana the 
despotism of dancing feet. The type ts death- 
less: one age ts cursed with a Jezebel, another 
with a Valeria Messalina, and so on upwards 
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with the stream of time, towards our decadent 
days. 

“Tam not a woman—l am a world!” said 
the Queen of Sheba in Flauberts wondrous 
book. 

Fanny Legrand ts a world and awoman too. 

But all this while, what of Alphonse Daudet 
himself who wrote this“ Sapho” “for his sons”? 
Lf one could forget his theatric, of not ope-atic, 
appearance in life he seems to have had a 
personality of much sincere charm. 

At an early age he wrote a book of not im- 
perishable verse which took the eye of an empress. 

He then wrote the Tartarin books, which were 
too successful, and certain souvenirs of hits literary 
life which were never successful enough. The 
purchasing public were at fault. He also wrote 
three novels that will live, and several that ought 
never to have been offercd the opportunity. Mr 
Henry James failed to describe him sattsfactorily 
in 1888, probably because Daudet could, at all 
tines, so satisfactorily describe himself. He was 
that rare thing among novelists —a writer. 
Although not of the blood-royal of literature, he 
seized a throne and held it, justifying his choice 
and place. 

Like Marcus Aurelius he appears to have kept 
a note.book containing his hesttations. Some of 
these notes have reached the booksellers and should 
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be purchased, they are quite charming. They 
have charis,“a nameless grace.” His poems we 
have all forgot, his Falstafian Tartarin we 
never wished to remember, but the “ Rois en 
Exxil,” the “Souvenirs,” the “Sapho,” assured him 
his place en Letters long before he lost his place tn 
life. Here ts his masterpiece. 


G. F. MONKSHOOD. 


London 


SAPHO 


I 


“Look at me; ! like the colour of your eyes. 
What is your name?” 

“ Jean.” 

“Only Jean?” 

“ Jean Gaussin.” 

“From the South, I can see. How old are 
you?” 

“ Twenty-one,” 

“ An artist?” 

“ No, madam.” 

“Ah! so much the better.” 

These sentence-ends, almost unintelligible 
amid the shouts, laughter, and dance music of a 
fancy-dress ball, were exchanged one June night 
by a man and woman in the conservatory, full of 
palms and tree ferns, which was at the further 
end of Dechelette’s studio. To the pressing 
inquiries of the lady, who was dressed as an 
Egyptian, the man replied with the ingenuous- 
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ness of his tender age, and the ease and relief of 
a Southerner who has remained silent for a con- 
siderable time. Being a stranger to this world 
of painters and sculptors, and losing, as soon as 
he reached the ball, the friend who had brought 
him, he had waited for two hours, showing off 
his handsome face, burnt and gilded by the sun, 
and his hair, which was in short curls like the 
sheep-skin of his costume; and he gained a 
success which he had scarcely expected, and 
which was betrayed by the whispers around 
him. 

The shoulders of the dancers hustled him 
roughly, and the laughter of the painter’s 
pupils sounded clearly in the summer night. 
A Japanese lady, with eyes of the streets, and 
steel daggers holding in place her high chignon, 
whispered entrancingly, “Oh! how pretty the 
postillion is ;” while a Spanish novice in white 
silk lace, passing on the arm of an Indian chief, 
poked her bouquet of white jasmine violently 
beneath his nose. 

He did not understand these advances, con- 
sidered himself extremely ridiculous, and took 
refuge in the refreshing shadows of the glass 
gallery, which was bordered by a large divan 
beneath the foliage. This woman had at once 
come and sat down by his side. 

Was she young and beautiful? He could not 
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tell. From her long frock of blue woollen stuff, 
where her full figure undulated, two fine round 
arms, naked to the shoulders, emerged, and her 
little hands, loaded with rings, with her large 
grey, wide-open eyes, made larger by the strange 
iron ornaments falling from her forehead, made 
up a harmonious whole. 

She was an actress without a doubt—many of 
them came to Dechelette’s house—and this idea 
did not put him at all at his ease, for this sort 
of person made him very much afraid. She was 
quite close to him as she talked, her elbow on 
her knee, her head in her hand, with a gentle 
gravity and a touch of weariness. “ From the 
South, really? And blonde hair like that! How 
extraordinary.” She wanted to know how long 
he had been in Parts, if the examination for the 
Consular Service, for which he was preparing, 
was very difficult, if he knew much of the world, 
and how he came to Dechelette’s hall in the Rue 
de Romine, so far from the Latin Quarter. 

When he told her the student’s name who had 
brought him, “La Gournerie, a relative of the 
author, whom she knew without doubt,” the 
expression of the woman’s face _ changed, 
suddenly grew gloomy ; but he took no notice, 
being of the age when the eyes shine but see 
nothing. La Gournerie had promised him that 
his cousin would be there, and that he would 
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present him. “I like his verses so much; I 
should be pleased to know him.” 

She smiled pityingly at his candour, with a 
pretty shrug of her shoulders, all the while pick- 
ing the leaves of a bamboo and watching the 
ball to try and discover his great man. 

At that moment the ball appeared like a fairy 
apotheosis in its sparkling revolutions. The 
studio, or rather the hall, for there was hardly 
any work done there, expanded into the entire 
height of the house, and forming one immense 
room, received upon its clear, light, summer 
hangings, its fine straw or gauze blinds, its 
lacquer screens, its many coloured glass ware, 
and upon the bush of yellow roses ornamenting 
the hearth of a high Renaissance mantelpiece, 
the strange and varied light of innumerable 
Chinese, Persian, Moorish and Japanese lan- 
terns, some of coloured paper like fruits, others 
looking like fans shaped like flowers, ibis, and 
serpents; and suddenly great electric lights, 
rapid and bluish, made these thousands of lights 
pale, and frosted like moonlight the faces and 
naked shoulders, the whole phantasmagoria of 
stuffs, feathers, spangles and ribbons, which 
rumpled each other in the ball, stood in tiers 
upon the Dutch staircase with a large baluster 
leading to the galleries, and kept passing and 
repassing the conductor’s quickly-moving baton. 
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From his p'ace the young man saw all that 
through a tracery of green branches, of flowering 
creepers which mixed in the scene, encircled it 
and, by an optical illusion, threw garlands upon 
the movements of the dance and upon the silver 
train of a Princess robe. This maintained his 
interest in the spectacle and doubled his pleasure 
in hearing from the Egyptian lady the names, all 
glorious, all well-known, which these travesties 
concealed in such an amusing and _ varied 
fantasy. 

The dog-trainer, with his short whip and 
shoulder-belt, was Jadin; while a little further 
the worn cassock of a country clergyman dis- 
guised old Isabey, made taller by a pack of cards 
in his buckled shoes. Corot smiled beneath the 
enormous peak of an zzvalide’s cap. We also 
saw Thomas Couture as a bull-dog, and Cham 
as a bird of the Isles. 

There were, too, some historical and serious 
costumes—a Murat with a plume, a Prince 
Eugene, a Charles I.—worn by young painters, 
which distinctly marked the difference between 
the two generations of artists; the late comers 
serious, cold, with heads like financiers and the 
wrinkles which thoughts of money alone can 
produce; the others more boyish, noisy, eager 
and unbridled. 

In spite of his fifty-five years and the honours 
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of the Institute, the sculptor Caoudal as a 
hussar, his arms bare, displaying the biceps of a 
Hercules, a painter’s palette beating his long 
legs like a sabretache, was twisting a single 
knight of the period of the Grande Chaumiére 
in front of the musician De Potter, who was 
enjoying himself, his turban awry, imitating the 
“Danse du Ventre,” and bawling, “Allah! 
Allah!” in a shrill voice. 

These famous men were surrounded by a large 
circle in which the dancers rested ; and in the 
first row Dechelette, the master of the house, 
puckered up his little eyes under a tall Persian 
cap, pleased at the gaiety of the others and 
enjoying himself immensely without appearing 
to do so. 

The engineer, Dechelette, a figure of artistic 
Paris ten or a dozen years ago, very good, very 
rich, with the love of art, the broad attractions, 
the contempt for public opinion gained by a life 
of travel and celibacy, had then the contract for 
a railway from Tauris to Teheran; and cach 
year, to recover from months of work, nights in 
a tent, hurried gallops across sand and marsh, 
he spent the hot weather in his house in the Rue 
de Rome, which had been built from his designs, 
furnished as a summer palace, and where he 
collected men of letters and pretty girls, requir- 
ing civilisation to give him in a few weeks the 
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essence of anything savoury she may have 
had. 

“Dechelette has arrived.” That was the news 
of the studios, as soon as some one had scen the 
great blind of ticking, like the curtain of a 
theatre, removed from the glass facade of the 
house. That meant that the festivities were 
about to commence, and that for two months 
there would be music and banquets, dances and 
feasting, disturbing the silent torpor of the 
place. 

Personally Dechelctte was not simply a spec- 
tator of the uproar which sounded in his house 
night and day. He brought to the pleasure a 
cold frenzy, a vague, smiling glance, like that of 
an opium-eater, but one of impenetrable tran- 
quillity and lucidity. 

A faithful friend, unstintingly generous, he 
had for women the contempt of the men of the 
Orient caused by indulgence and politeness; 
and of the women who came there, attracted by 
his large fortune and the joyous fantasy of the 
place, not one could boast of having been his 
mistress for more than one day. 

“A good man all the same,’ added the 
Egyptian lady who gave Gaussin all this infor- 
mation. Stopping suddenly she said,— 

“There is your poet.” 

“ Where?” 
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“ Before you, as a village bridegroom.” 

The young man uttered a disappointed “Oh!” 
His poet! The fat man, sweating, shining, dis- 
playing clumsy grace in the collar and flowered 
vest of Jeannot. The great despairing cries of 
the Livre de f Amour came into his mind, of the 
book he never read without feverish throbs ; and 
he murmured mechanically,— 

“To aninate the haughty marble of thy 
body, Sapho, IL have given all the blood in all 
my veins.” 

She turned quickly, making her barbarian 
dress jingle. 

“What was that you were quoting ?” 

“They were lines from La Gournerie;” he 
was surprised she did not know them. 

“TI do not like poetry,” she said quickly ; and 
she remained standing, with her brows knit, 
watching the dance, and nervously rubbing the 
beautiful bunches of lilac hanging before her. 
Then, with the effort of a heroic decision, she 
caid “Good evening,” and disappeared. 

The poor fellow remained in despair. “ What 
is the matter? what have I done?” He sought 
and discovered nothing, except that it would be 
well for him to go to bed. He sadly took up 
his bagpipes and re-entered the ball-room, less 
disturbed by the Egyptian’s departure than by 
the crowd he had to traverse to reach the door. 
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The feeling of his obscurity among so many 
of the illustrious made him still more timid. 
There was no more dancing, only a few couples 
here and there excited by the final measure of a 
valse which was dying away, and among them 
the superb and gigantic Caoudal was whirling 
with his head in the air, a little knitter, whom he 
lifted with his brown arm. 

Through the large window, which was wide 
open, puffs of morning air, gradually growing 
lighter, entered, shaking the leaves of the palm 
trees, blowing down the flames of the candles 
and almost extinguishing them. A paper lan- 
tern took fire, rockets burst, and all round the 
hall servants were placing small round tables 
like those on the terraces of the cafés. They 
always supped thus in fours and fives at 
Dechelette’s, and those in sympathy at this 
moment sought each other out and grouped 
together. 

There were loud shouts, conversation in a low 
voice, and the voluptuous laughter of women 
who were being caressed. 

Gaussin was profiting by the tumult to glide 
towards the door, when his friend the student 
stopped him, a bottle under each arm. 

“ Where have you been? I have been looking 
for you everywhere. I have a table, ladies, 
little Bachellery of the Bouffes. She is in 
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Japanese costume; she has sent me to look for 
you; come quickly;” and he ran off. 

Gaussin was thirsty: the intoxication of the 
ball tempted him, and so did the pretty face of 
the little actress, who was making signs to him 
in the distance. But « sweet, serious voice 
murmured near his ear,— 

“Don’t go.” 

The lady of a short time before was there, 
drawing him outside, and he followed her with- 
out hesitation. Why? It was not her attrac- 
tions; he had hardly looked at her, and the 
other one who was calling him from a distance, 
raising the steel daggers in her hair, pleased 
him much more. But he obeyed a stronger 
will than his own, the impetuous violence of 
desire, 

“Don’t go!” 

Suddenly they both found themselves on the 
pavement of the Rue de Rome. Cabs were 
waiting in the pale morning light. Sweepers 
and men going to work looked at this noisy and 
disorderly party and the disguised couple; a 
Shrove Tuesday at midsummer. 

“To your house or mine?” she asked. 
Hardly understanding why, he thought that his 
would be the better, so he gave his own distant 
address to the cabman; and during the long 
drive they spoke little. She simply held one of 
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his hands between hers, which he felt were 
small and cold; and but for the chill of this 
nervous caress he would have believed her 
asleep as she lay back in the cab with the 
gliding reflection of the blue blind on her 
face. 

They stopped in the Rue Jacob before a 
student’s house. Four flights to mount; it was 
lofty and difficult. “Shall I carry you?” he 
said, laughing, but in a low voice because of the 
sleepers. She gave him a slow look, contemp- 
tuous and tender, an experienced glance which 
gauged him and clearly said,— 

“ Poor little one!” 

Then with a fine burst, a credit to his age and 
the South, he took her, carried her like a child, 
for he was strong and strapping, though with a 
fair skin like a girl’s, and mounted the first flight 
at a stretch, glad of the weight which two 
beautiful arms, fresh and bare, bound around 
his neck. 

The second flight was longer without the 
same pleasure. The woman abandoncd herself, 
making herself proportionatcly heavier. The 
iron of her pendants, which at first caressed and 
tickled him, entered little by little cruelly into 
his flesh. 

At the third flight he panted like a man 
moving a piano; his breath failed him, while 
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she murmured delightedly, her lashes extended, 
“Oh, how good it is to be strong!” The last 
flight, which he mounted one by one, seemed 
to him a giant staircase, whose walls, baluster 
and narrow windows circled in an interminable 
spiral. He was carrying a woman no longer; 
it was something heavy and horrible which was 
stifling him, which all the time he was trying 
to drop, to throw down in anger even at the 
risk of a brutal fall. 

When they reached the narrow landing she 
said, as she opened her eyes, “ What, already !” 
He thought, “ At last!” but could not have said 
so, for he was very pale, and his two hands 
pressed upon his bursting chest. 

This mounting the staircase in the sorrowful 
grey of the morning was their whole history. 


II 


HE kept her two days; then she departed, 
leaving with him an impression of soft skin and 
fine clothes. He had no other information 
about her than her name and address and this: 
“When you would like to see me, call me; I 
shall always be ready.” 

Her small, elegant and scented card bore the 


name,— 
FANNY LEGRAND, 


6 Rue de |’Arcade. 


He stuck it in his looking-glass between an 
invitation to the last ball of the Affaires 
Etrangéres, and the fantastically - illuminated 
programme of Dechelette’s ball—his only two 
festivities in the year; and his recollection of 
the woman evaporated about the same time as 
the light and delicate perfume which had hung 
about the mantelpiece for some days, without 
Gaussin, who was a serious worker, and dis- 
trustful of himself amid the temptations of 
Paris, having the fancy to renew that evening’s 
affection. 

13 
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The ministerial examination would take place 
in November. He had only three months longer 
to prepare. Afterwards there would be a space 
of three or four years in the offices of the Con- 
sular Service, and after that he would go away 
somewhere at a great distance. The thought 
of this exile did not alarm him; for a tradition 
of the Gaussins of Armandy, an old Avignon 
family, desired the eldest son to follow what 
was called “the career,” with the example, 
encouragement and moral protection of those 
who had preceded him in it. To this Provengal, 
Paris was only the first port of call on a very 
long voyage, and this would prevent him from 
forming any serious attachment in love or 
friendship. 

A week or two after Dechelette’s ball, one 
evening, when Gaussin, his lamp alight and 
books spread out upon the table was com- 
mencing to work, there came a timid tap; the 
door opened and a woman appeared in a light 
and elegant toilette. He did not recognise 
her till she had raised her veil. 

“You see itis I! I have come back!” 

Then, catching the uneasy, annoyed glance 
he threw upon the work he had in hand, : 
“Oh, I will not disturb you, I know what it 
is.’ She took off her hat, took a number of the 
Tour du Monde, settled herself and remained 
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motionless, apparently absorbed in her reading; 
but each time he raised his eyes he met her 
glance. 

It required a deal of courage for him not to 
take her in his arms at once, for she was very 
tempting and charming with her quiet little 
head, low forehead, short nose, fine sensual lips 
and supple maturity of figure in her dress quite 
Parisian in its correctness and less terrifying to 
him than her Egyptian costume. 

She left early the following morning, but re- 
turned several times during the week, and she 
always had, when she entered, the same pallor, 
the same cold and moist hands, and the same 
voice shaking with emotion. 

“Oh, I know very well,” she said to him, 
“that I weary and fatigue you. I ought to 
have more self-respect. Would you believe it! 
Every morning on leaving you I swear never to 
return; then in the evening something like 
madness brings me here again.” 

He looked at her in amusement, surprised, 
though he disdained women, by her loving per- 
sistence. The ones he had known up to that 
time, girls from the dvrasserie or skating-rink, 
though sometimes young and pretty, had always 
disgusted him with their coarse laugh, thejr 
kitchen-maids’ hands, and their vulgarity of 
instinct and speech which caused him to open 
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the window after them. In his innocent mind 
he thought they were all the same. So he was 
astonished to find in Fanny a gentleness, a real 
womanly reserve, with the superiority — over 
the countrywomen he met with his mother in 
Provence—of a smattering of art, of a know- 
ledge of everything which rendered her conver- 
sation interesting and varied. 

Besides, she was a musician ; she accompanied 
herself on the piano, and sang in a slightly- 
worn contralto voice, unequal but cultivated, 
some romance from Chopin or Schumann, a 
country song, or airs of Burgundy or Picardy, 
of which she had quite a réfertotre. 

Gaussin, madly fond of music, that art of 
idleness and the open air pleasing to all his 
countrymen, was excited by the sound in his 
working hours and lulled delightfully to rest. 
Music from Fanny in particular delighted him. 
He was astonished she was not at a theatre, and 
so learnt that she had sung at the Lyrique. 
“ But not for long, it tired me so.” 

There was in her nothing of the affectation, 
of the self-consciousness of the actress; not a 
shadow of vanity or deceit. Nothing but a sort 
of mystery about her life, kept even in the 
hours of passion, and which her lover did not 
try to penetrate, feeling neither jealous nor 
curious, letting her come at the expected time 
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without ever looking at the clock, still ignorant 
of the sensation of expectancy, those great beats 
in the breast which sound desire and impatience. 

From time to time, the summer being very 
fine that year, they went to explore those pretty 
corners in the suburbs of Paris, the exact posi- 
tion of all of which she knew. They were 
in many a noisy excursion party from the 
suburban stations, dined in some inn on the 
edge of a wood or lake, only avoiding a few 
places which were too much overrun. One day 
he proposed a visit to Vaux de Cernay to her. 
She refused. “No, no, not there; there are too 
many painters.” 

This antipathy to artists, he recollected, had 
been the initiation of their love. When he 
asked her the reason, she said: “They are 
crazy and complicated personalities, who always 
tell more than is true. They have done me 
great injury.” 

He protested: “But art is beautiful; there is 
nothing like it for enlarging and embellishing 
life.” 

“Listen, my friend. Beauty is to be simple 
and upright as you are, to be twenty years old 
and loving.” 

Twenty! no one would have thought her 
more, seeing her so lively, always ready, laugh- 
ing at everything, enjoying everything. 
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One evening at Saint Clair, in the valley of 
the Chevreuse, they arrived the evening before 
the feast and could not obtain a room. It was 
late, and there was a walk of a league through 
the wood to the next village. At last they were 
offered a bed of fern vacant at the end of a 
barn in which some masons were sleeping. 

“Let us sleep there,” she said, with a laugh; 
“it will recall my days of misery.” 

So she had known what misery was. . 

They glided, feeling their way, between the 
sleepers in the great lime-washed hall, in which 
a night-lamp smoked in a niche on the wall; 
and all night, clasped in each other’s arms, they 
stifled their kisses and laughter, as they listened 
to the snoring and groaning with fatigue of 
their companions, whose heavy working boots 
were quite close to the silk dress and fine shoes 
of the Parisian. 

At dawn a trap opened in the large door, a 
ray of white light fell on the beds of fern, the 
ground shook while a hoarse voice shouted, 
“Time to get up!” Then there was in the dark 
barn painful and slow movement, yawning, 
stretching, deep coughing, the melancholy 
human sounds of a waking chamber; and 
heavily and silently the men went away one 
by one, without suspecting that they had slept 
close to a pretty girl. 
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After they had gone she got up, put on her 
dress in the dark, hastily coiled up her hair, 
saying, “Stop there, ] am coming back.” She 
returned in a moment with an enormous armful 
of wild flowers covered with dew. “ Now let us 
go to sleep,” she said, as she spread on the bed 
the sweet and fresh morning flowers, which re- 
vived the atmosphere around them. She had 
never seemed so pretty as on her entrance to 
the barn, laughing in the morning light, with 
her light hair lost in her wild flowers. 

Another time they breakfasted at Ville 
d’Avray, before the pool. An autumn morning 
enveloped the calm water in mist; alone in the 
little garden of the inn they embraced and they 
ate whitebait. Suddenly, from a rustic pavilion 
perched ina plane tree, at the foot of which their 
table was laid, a loud, harsh voice called,— 

“IT say, you others, when you have finished 
spooning,” and the lion’s face and moustache of 
the sculptor Caoudal leant through the em- 
brasure in the pavilion. 

“T should very much like to come down and 
breakfast with you; I am as bored as an owl in 
my tree,” 

Fanny did not reply, being visibly annoyed 
at the meeting; he, on the other hand, quickly 
agreed, curious regarding the celebrated artist, 
flattered at having him at his table. 
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Caoudal, looking very elegant in a negligent 
costume, in which everything was calculated, 
from the white china crape cravat, lighting a 
complexion intersected with wrinkles and 
pimples, to a vest tight at the still slender 
and muscular waist, appeared older than at 
Dechelette’s ball. 

But what surprised him most, and embarrassed 
him a little, was the sculptor’s intimacy of tone 
with his mistress. He called her Fanny most 
familiarly. “You know,” he told her, as he 
moved to the table, “I have been a widower for 
a fortnight. Maria has gone away with Mora- 
teur. That did not disturb me at first; but 
this morning, on entering the studio, I felt I 
was pretending like everyone else. It was im- 
possible to work. Then I left my group and 
came to breakfast in the country. A silly idea 
when a person Is alone.” 

Then, looking at the Provengal’s downy beard 
and curly hair,— 

“ How beautiful youth is! She looks as young 
as he.” 

“Wretch!” said she, laughing; and her laugh 
sounded like an ageless seduction, the youth of 
the woman who loves and desires to be loved. 

“Astounding,astounding,” murmured Caoudal, 
who was watching her as he ate with a wrinkle 
of sorrow and envy forming at the corners of 
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his mouth. “Fanny, do you recollect a break- 
fast here—a long time ago? We were Ezano, 
Dejoie, and all the band; you fell into the 
pool, Then they dressed you up like a man 
with the river-keeper’s tunic. That suited you 
exceedingly well.” 

“T don’t remember,” she said coldly and with- 
out lying; for these changing and chancing 
creatures are only in the present with their love. 
They have no memory of what preceded, no fear 
of what may come. 

Caoudal, on the contrary, in the past treasured 
up the exploits of his robust youth, of love and 
drinking, picnics, balls at the opera, studio 
affairs, battles and conquests. But in turning 
to the two, with the light of all the flames he 
had stirred up shining in his cyes, he saw that 
they were scarcely listening, being engaged in 
taking grapes from each other’s lips. 

“Is what I am telling you interesting enough? 
But if I am wearying you... ah, how horrible 
it is to be old!” 

He got up, threw down his serviette. “ Break- 
fast for me, Langlois,” he shouted towards the 
restaurant. 

He went slowly away, trailing his feet as if 
smitten with an incurable disease. For a long 
while the lovers looked after his tall figure, 
which stooped beneath the golden leaves, 
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“Poor Caoudal! it is true he is growing old,” 
murmured Fanny in a tone of gentle commisera- 
tion; and as Gaussin was indignant that Maria, 
a girl and a model, could amuse herself with 
the sufferings of a Caoudal and prefer to the 
great artist—whom ?—Morateur, a little painter 
without any talent, having only youth in his 
favour, she began to laugh. “Ah, innocent, 
innocent!” and pulling his head down upon her 
knees with her two hands, she inhaled him, 
breathed upon him, his hair, eyes, everywhere 
as if he had been a bouquet. 

That evening Jean, for the first time, went to 
his mistress’s house, after being tormented to do 
so for three months, “ But why won’t you?” 

“T don’t know, it annoys me.” 

“But I tell you I am free and alone.” 

With the assistance of the fatigue caused by 
the country excursion, she dragged him to the 
Rue de |’Arcade, quite close to the station. At 
the extresol of a private house, respectable and 
smart in appearance, a very cross-looking old 
servant in a peasant’s cap opened the door to 
them. 

“This is Machaume. Good-day, Machaume,” 
said Fanny, putting her arms round her neck. 
“This is my loved one, my king—I have brought 
him. Light up quickly and make the house 
beautiful.” 
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Jean remained alone in a very small drawing- 
room with low, arched windows, draped with a 
common blue silk similar to that which covered 
the divans and some of the other furniture. On 
the walls three or four landscapes livened up 
the upholstery; everything bore a few words of 
dedication: “To Fanny Legrand.” “To my 
dear Fanny.” 

Upon the mantelpiece stood a_half-sized 
marble of Caoudal’s Sapho, the bronze which 
was everywhere at that time, and which Gaussin 
from his youth had seen in his father’s study. 
By the light of the only candle placed near the 
Sapho he saw the likeness, though refined and 
rejuvenated, of this work of art to his mistress. 
The lines of the profile, the movement of the 
figure beneath the draperies, the flowing round- 
ness of the arms locked around the knees, were 
well known to him; his eye relished them with 
the souvenir of more tender sensations. 

Fanny, finding him in contemplation before 
the marble, said to him in a flippant way, “ It 
is something like me, isn’t it? Caoudal’s model 
was like me.” She at once took him into her 
room, where Machaume was crossly laying a 
round table for two. 

“I wanted to have supper here,” she said, 
laughing, “to be more quickly in bed.” 

Jean had never seen such coquettish furniture. 
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Louis XVI. figured silk and the light muslin of 
his mother’s and sister’s rooms did not give the 
least idea of this padded and upholstered nest, 
in which the wainscot was hidden beneath tender 
satins, and the bed was only a divan larger than 
the others, spread out at the bottom upon white 
fur. 

It was delicious, this caress of light and 
warmth, of blue reflection lengthened in curved 
mirrors, after their walk across the fields, the 
shower they had been caught in, the mud of the 
heavy roads in the failing light. But the things 
which prevented him from enjoying in the true 
Provencal manner the comfort of the occasion 
were the servant’s ill-humour, the suspicious 
glances she kept fixing upon him, till Fanny sent 
her away by saying, “ Leave us, Machaume; we 
will wait upon ourselves.” And as the peasant 
slammed the door behind her: “ Don’t pay any 
attention to her, she does not want me to love 
you too much. She says I am losing my life. 
These country people are so greedy! Her 
cooking is worth more than herself; taste this 
hare.” 

She cut the pie, opened the champagne, and 
forgot to help herself while watching him eat, 
making, with every gesture, her soft white sleeves 
mount to her shoulders, and thus recalling their 
frst meeting at Dechelette’s; and sitting upon 
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the same couch, eating from the same plate, they 
talked of that evening. 

“Oh,” said she, “as soon as I saw you enter I 
longed to know you. I should have liked to 
take you, lead you away at once, so that the 
others should not have you. What did you 
think when you saw me?” 

At first she had frightened him: then he felt 
full of confidence in his complete intimacy with 
her. “In fact,” he added, “I have never asked 
you. Why were you angry at those two verses 
by La Gournerie ? ” 

She frowned with her eyelids as at the ball, 
then, with a bend of the head, “ Foolishness, don’t 
speak of it again.” And with her arms round 
him, “I had a little fear too. 1 tried to save 
myself, to recover myself, but I could not and 
never shall be able to do so,” 

“Oh, never ? ” 

“You will see.” 

Ife contented himself by replying with the 
sceptical smile of his age without stopping at 
the passionate accent almost threatening with 
which the “You will see” was thrown at him. 
This woman’s embrace was so soft, so gentle; 
he firmly believed he only had to make a 
gesture to free himself. 

What was the use of freeing himself? The 
nyrsing in this chamber of pleasure was so nice, 
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so delightfully intoxicating was this caressing 
breath upon his eyes, which were heavy with sleep 
and full of fleeting visions—woods, meadows, 
mill-streams, their whole day of love in the 
country. ‘ 

In the morning he was awakened with a start 
by Machaume’s voice crying at the foot of the 
bed, without the least mystery, “ He is here, he 
wishes to speak to you.” 

“Tow is it he wishes to speak? Am I not 
in my own house? So you have let him 
enter.” 

Furious, she jumped up, rushed from the room 
half naked. ‘“ Don’t move, my love, I am coming 
back.” But he did not wait for her, and only 
felt at ease when he too had got up, dressed and 
felt his feet firm in his boots. 

While putting on his clothes in the hermetic- 
ally-sealed chamber where the night-lamp still 
illuminated the disorder of the little supper, he 
heard the sound of a terrible argument, almost 
stifled by the hangings of the drawing-room. 
A man’s voice at first irritated, then imploring, 
the sounds of which were overwhelmed by sobs 
and tearful weakness, alternated with another 
voice which he did not at first recognise, it 
being hard, harsh and full of hate, and low 
expressions reached him as if from a street 
quarrel, 
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All this luxury of love was soiled by it, de- 
graded by the splashing of stains upon the 
silk; and the woman was also reduced to the 
level of the others whom he had formerly 
despised. 

She returned out of breath, twisting up with 
a fine gesture her flowing hair. “A man who 
weeps is stupid!” Then seeing he was stand- 
ing dressed she gave a cry of rage: “ You have 
got up! Return to bed atonce; I desire you to 
do so.” Suddenly softened and embracing him 
both in gesture and voice: “ No, no, don’t go; 
you can’t go like that. I am sure you will not 
return.” 

“But why not?” 

“ Swear you are not angry, that you will come 
again. Oh, I know you!” 

He swore what she desired but did not return 
to bed, in spite of her supplications and the re- 
iterated assurance that she was in her own house, 
free of her life and actions. At last she seemed 
resigned to his departure, and accompanied him 
to the door, having got over her anger, and 
being on the contrary very humble and seeking 
for pardon. 

A long caress of adieu kept them in the ante- 
chamber. 

“Now, when?” she asked him, her eyes gaz- 
ing deep into his. He was about to reply, to lie, 
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without a doubt, in his haste to be gone, when 
the sound of the bell stopped him. Machaume 
came from the kitchen, but Fanny signed to her, 
“No, don’t open,” and they all three stood 
there motionless, without speaking. 

They could hear a stifled groan, then the 
rustling of a letter pushed under the door and 
footsteps slowly descending. 

“When I told you I was free, stop.” She 
passed her lover the letter she had just opened 
—a poor love-letter, very common, very vulgar, 
scribbled in haste upon the table of a caf, in 
which the poor fellow asked pardon for his folly 
of the morning, recognising that he had no 
claim upon her other than she chose to give 
him, praying, with clasped hands, her not to 
exile him irrevocably, promising to accept 
everything, except losing her—my God! except 
losing her. 

“Fancy!” said she, with a nasty laugh; and 
the laugh completed the barring of the heart 
she wished to conquer. Jean considered her 
cruel. He did not yet know that the woman 
who loves has only feeling for her lover; all her 
loving forces of charity, goodness, piety, devo- 
tion are absorbed for the benefit of one person, 
one only. 

“You are wrong to laugh, this letter is 
horribly beautiful and heart-breaking.” And in 
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a low, grave voice, stretching out his hands to 
her: “Come, why are you sending him away?” 

“JT don’t want him any longer; I don’t love 
him.” 

“But he was your lover. He provided you 
with this luxury in which you live, in which you 
have always lived, which is necessary to you.” 

“My friend,” she said in her candid way, 
“when I did not know you I found that all 
very well. Now it is wearisome, shameful; my 
heart revolted against it. Oh, I know you are 
going to tell me that it is not serious, that you 
do not love me. But that is my affair; whether 
you will or no, I will force you to love me.” 

He did not reply, arranged a rendezvous for 
the following day, and hurried away, leaving 
a few louis for Machaume, the bottom of his 
student’s purse. As far as he was concerned it 
was now all over. What right had he to disturb 
this woman’s existence, and what could he offer 
her in exchange for what he made her lose? 

He wrote to her to that effect the same day, 
as gently and sincerely as possible, but without 
confessing that from their /azson—from that 
light caprice of love—he had felt something 
violent and unhealthy suddenly escape on hear- 
ing, after his night of love, the sobs of the 
deceived lover alternating with her laughter 
and washerwoman’s oaths. 
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In this big boy, brought up far from Paris as a 
pure Provencal, there was a little of the paternal 
roughness and all the delicacy and nervousness 
of his mother, whom he resembled as closely as 
a portrait. To protect himself, too, against the 
attractions of pleasure, he had the example of 
one of his father’s brothers, whose excesses and 
folly had half ruined their family and placed 
the family honour in jeopardy. 

Uncle Césaire! Simply with these two words 
and the family drama they recalled Jean could 
be asked for sacrifices much more terrible than 
the sacrifice of this love affair, to which he had 
never attached any importance. But it was 
harder to break than he imagined. 

Though formally dismissed, she returned with- 
out being discouraged by his refusals to see her, 
by the closed door and by inexorable orders. 
“T have no self-respect,” she wrote to him. She 
waited for his meal-times at the restaurant, and 
awaited him before the café where he read the 
papers; but there were no tears, no scenes. If 
he was accompanied, she was content to follow 
him and to watch for the moment when he was 
alone. 

“Do you want to see me this evening? No? 
Then it will be some other time.” She went 
away with the resigned gentleness of the pedlar 
who rebuckles his pack, leaving him the remorse 
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of his harshness and the humiliation of the lie 
he uttered at each meeting. “The examination 
was very near; time was short; later on, if she 
was still of the same mind.” In fact, he counted, 
as soon as the examination was over, on taking 
a month’s holiday in the South and on her for- 
getting him in that time. 

Unfortunately, after the examination Jean fell 
ill. A sore throat, contracted in a passage at 
the Ministry, and neglected, festered. He did 
not know anyone in Paris except a few students 
from Provence, whom his exacting amour had 
driven away and dispersed. Besides, in this case 
more than ordinary devotion was necessary, and 
from the first evening it was Fanny Legrand 
who took her place near his bed—not leaving 
him for ten days, looking after him tirelessly, 
without fear or disgust, as skilful as a nurse 
with tender coaxing, which sometimes in the 
hours of fever cdrried him back to a serious 
illness of his childhood and made him call his 
Aunt Divonne, and say “Thank you, Divonne,” 
when he felt Fanny’s hands upon his damp 
forehead. 

“It is not Divonne; it is I. I am watching 
over you.” 

She saved him from paid nursing, fires 
clumsily let out, soups made in a porter’s 
lodge; and Jean was surprised at the alertness, 
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ingenuity and expedition in those indolent and 
pleasure-loving hands. At night she slept for 
two hours on the couch—a Quartier Latin hotel 
couch, as soft as a police-station plank. 

“But, poor Fanny, do you never go home?” 
he asked her one day. “I am better now; you 
ought to reassure Machaume.” 

She began to laugh. Machaume had gone, 
and all the furniture. Everything had been 
sold—the furniture, the clothes, even the bed- 
ding. She had left the dress she wore and a 
little fine linen saved by the servant. Now, if 
he sent her away, she would be in the street. o 
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“THIS time I think I have found a place—Rue 
d’Amsterdam, opposite the station—three rooms 
and a large balcony. If you like we will go 
and see it after you leave the Ministry. It is 
high up, five storeys, but you will carry me. It 
was SO nice, you recollect.” 

Amused at this recollection she hugged him, 
clung round his neck, and looked for the old 
place—her place. 

Living together in his furnished apartments, 
with the ways of the Quarter, the crowds of 
girls on the staircase in rags and old shoes, the 
paper partitions behind which other house- 
holders swarmed, and the promiscuity of keys, 
candlesticks and boots, became intolerable. Not 
to her, certainly ; with Jean, the roof, the cellar, 
even the sink—anywhere was good enough for 
her to nestle in. But the delicacy of the lover 
was shocked at certain contacts, of which as a 
boy he would scarcely have thought. These 
brief meetings annoyed him, made him feel 
dishonourable, and caused him an amount of 
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sorrow and disgust equal to the monkey-house 
in the Jardin des Plantes, where the monkeys 
mock all the gestures and impressions of human 
love. The restaurant, too, wearied him; the 
meal he had to get twice a day on the Boule- 
vard Saint Michel in a Jarge dining-hall filled 
with students, pupils of the Beaux Arts, 
painters, architects, who, without knowing him, 
were used to his face, as he had dined there for 
a year. 

He blushed, as he opened the door, on all 
eyes being turned towards Fanny, and entered 
with the aggressive embarrassment of all young 
men in company with a woman; he was also 
afraid of meeting one of his chiefs at the 
Ministry or one of his fellow Provencals. Then 
there was the question of economy. 

“ How expensive it is!” she said each time, 
as she picked up and looked at the bill for the 
dinner. “If we were in housekeeping I could 
keep the house going for three days for this 
amount.” 

“Ah, well, what is there to prevent us?” 
And they began to look out for a place. 

This is the trap. All are caught in it, the 
best, the most honourable, by that instinct of 
ownership, that taste for a home which family 
education and the warmth of the fireside im- 
plant. 
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The apartments in the Rue d’Amsterdam 
were taken at once and found charming, in 
spite of the way the suite of rooms opened— 
the kitchen and the dining-room upon a mouldy 
back-yard, where rose from an English tavern 
odours of slops and chlorine; the bedroom upon 
the sloping, noisy street, shaken day and night 
by the jolts of vans, trucks, cabs, omnibuses, 
the whistles of arriving and departing trains, 
and all the din of the Western Station, which 
rose in front of it with its glass roof—the colour 
of dirty water. The advantage was to know 
that the train was at their door, and Saint 
Cloud, Ville d’Avray, and Saint Germain, the 
green stations on the banks of the Seine, almost 
beneath their balcony ; for they had a large and 
convenient balcony, which retained, from the 
munificence of the former tenant, a cover of 
fine painted-like striped cloth, streaming and 
mournful in the winter rains, but where in the 
summer it was nice to dine in the open air as in 
a mountain chalet. 

The furniture then enraged their attention. 
Jean, having informed his Aunt Divonne of his 
idea, she, as the steward of the house, sent the 
necessary money; and her letter at the same 
time announced the immediate arrival of a ward- 
robe, chest of drawers, and a large cane couch 
for him. 
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This room, which he could still see at the end 
of a passage at Castelet, always uninhabited, the 
closed shutters fastened with a bar, the door 
fastened with a bolt, was condemned by its 
position to the force of the Mistral, which made 
it creak like a lighthouse chamber. There 
were collected the old things which each gen- 
eration of inhabitants superseded by their ac- 
quisitions, 

Ah! if Divonne had known for what singular 
siestas the cane couch would be used, and that 
skirts would fill the drawers of the Empire 
chest. But Gaussin’s remorse on this subject 
was lost in the thousand little joys of the in- 
stallation. 

It was so amusing after the office, in the dusk 
of the evening, to go for long walks arm-in-arm 
to some street of the suburbs to choose a 
dining-room suite—the sideboard, the table and 
six chairs—or flowered cotton curtains for the 
window and bed. He agreed to everything 
with his eyes shut; but Fanny looked for the 
two, tried the chairs, slid the leaves of the table 
up and down, and displayed great purchasing 
ability. 

She knew the places where there were for sale 
at cost price, kitchen utensils for a small family, 
four iron saucepans, and the fifth enamelled for 
the morning chocolate; never copper—it takes 
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too long to clean. Six knives and forks, with a 
soup ladle, and two dozen plates of English 
crockery, solid and bright—all that counted, 
prepared and packed like a doll’s dinner-set. 
For cloths, serviettes, toilet and table linen, she 
knew a dealer, representing a great manufactory 
at Roulaix, who accepted payment by monthly 
instalments; and always looking in the shop 
windows, on the lookout for those sales of 
damaged cargoes which Paris continually pro- 
vides for the scum of her suburbs, she discovered 
on the Boulevard de Clichy the chance of a 
superb bed, almost new, and large enough for 
the seven daughters of the ogre to lie in it in a 
row. 

He, too, returning from the office, tried to 
make a few purchases; but he did not under- 
stand the art at all, not knowing how to say 
“ No,” nor how to leave a shop with empty hands. 
After going into a broker’s shop to buy an old 
cruet, he brought out, instead of it, for it was 
already sold, a pendant lustre for the drawing- 
room—quite useless, since they had no drawing- 
room. 

“We will put it on the verandah,” said Fanny, 
to console him. 

Then there were the delights of measuring, 
and discussions upon the position of the furni- 
ture ; and cries, mad laughter, and arms out- 
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stretched to the ceiling when they saw that, in 
spite of all precautions, in spite of the very 
complete list of indispensable purchases, there 
was always something forgotten. 

There was the sugar-grater. How were they 
going to keep house without a sugar-grater ! 

Then, when everything was purchased and 
put in its place, the curtains hung, a wick in the 
new lamp, what a fine evening was the evening 
they moved in, the minute inspection of the 
three rooms before going to bed, and how she 
laughed as she showed him a light while he 
bolted the door. 

“A little more; fasten it well. Let us be 
quite at home.” 

Then it was a new and delightful life. On 
leaving his work he came back quickly, hurrying 
to get back and sit in his slippers by the side of 
their fire. In the blackness of the street he 
thought of their warm, well-lighted room, made 
cheerful with his old Provence furniture, which 
turned out to be fine old things; the wardrobe 
especially was a Louis XVI. gem, with painted 
panels, representing country /é¢es, shepherds in 
flowery jackets, and dancing. The presence, 
familiar to his eyes when a child, of this old- 
fashioned furniture recalled to his mind his old 
home, and consecrated his new one, the com- 
forts of which he was about to enjoy. 
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As soon as he rang the bell Fanny came, tidy 
and coquettish. Her black cloth dress, cut after 
a good model, had about it the simplicity of a 
woman who has had fine toilettes, her sleeves 
were turned up, and she wore a large white 
apron; for she did the cooking herself, and 
contented herself with a charwoman for the 
rough work, which cracked and deformed the 
hands. 

She could cook very well, knew a number of 
recipes, Northern dishes or Southern dishes, as 
varied as her vépertozre of popular songs, which, 
after dinner, and when the white apron had been 
hung up behind the closed kitchen door, she 
sang in a passionate contralto voice. 

Below, the street roared and rumbled like a 
torrent. The cold rain pattered on the zinc of 
the verandah; and Gaussin, with his feet by the 
fire, stretched upon the couch, could see opposite 
him the windows of the station and the 
employés leaning forward as they wrote 
beneath the white light of the great reflectors, 

He was content, and allowed himself to be 
lulled. In love? No; but grateful for the love 
and unvarying tenderness with which he was 
enveloped. How was it that he had deprived 
himself so long of this happiness, because of a 
fear—at which he now laughed—of some en- 
tanglement. Was not his life better now than 
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formerly? There was no danger for the future, 
for when he went away in three years the 
rupture would come without a shock. Fanny 
was warned; they spoke of it together, as of 
death and a far-distant fatality. There only 
remained the great grief his friends would suffer 
in hearing that he did not live alone, his father's 
anger, so inflexible and hasty. 

But how could they know? Jean saw no 
one in Paris. His father—“the Consul,” as he 
was Called there—was detained by the care of 
the large piece of land he farmed and his hard 
struggles with the vine. His sick mother could 
scarce take a step or make a gesture without 
assistance, leaving the direction of the house to 
Divonne, and the care of his little twin sisters, 
Martha and Mary, whose double and un- 
expected birth had for ever taken away their 
mother’s activity and strength. As for Uncle 
Césaire, Divonne’s husband, he was a big boy 
whom they did not allow to travel alone. 

Fanny now knew all the family. When he 
received a letter from Castelet, at the bottom of 
which the little ones had put some big writing 
with their little fingers, she read it over his 
shoulder, and was affected when he was. Of 
her private existence he knew nothing, and did 
not inquire. He had the beautiful unconscious 
egotism of his youth. No jealousy, no uneasi- 
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ness. Full of his own life, he allowed it to 
overflow, thought aloud and indulged while she 
remained silent. 

Thus days and weeks passed in happy quietude, 
troubled for a moment by a circumstance which 
moved them very much, but in different ways. 
She believed herself enceznte,and told him with 
such joy that he could but share it. Inwardly 
he was afraid. A child at his age! What 
should he do with it? Ought he to recognise 
it? What pledge was it between the woman 
and himself, what complication for the future! 

Suddenly the chain appeared to him heavy, 
cold and tight. At night he slept no more than 
she did ; and side by side in the great bed they 
dreamed with open eyes, a thousand leagues 
apart. 

Happily this false alarm was not renewed, and 
they again took up the thread of their peaceable 
and private life. Then at the end of the winter, 
when the real sun had at last returned, their 
condition was still further embellished and im- 
proved by the balcony and its covering. In the 
evening they dincd there, under the green-tinted 
sky streaked by the scratching whiz of the 
swallows. 

The street sent up to them its warm whiffs 
and all the noises of the neighbouring houses; 
but the least breath of air was theirs too, and 
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they forgot themselves there for hours, seeing 
nothing. Jean recalled similar nights on the 
banks of the Rhone, dreamed of far-away con- 
sulates in hot countries, of the decks of the ship 
on which he would travel, where the breeze 
would have that long breath which makes a tent 
curtain shake. And then an invisible caress 
murmured upon his lips: ‘Do you love me?” 
He came back from far away to reply: ‘Oh! 
yes, I love you.” That is the fault of having 
them so young; they have too many things in 
their heads. 

Upon the same balcony, separated from them 
by an iron railing covered with climbing flowers, 
another couple cooed. Monsieur and Madame 
Hettema, married people, who were very fat, and 
whose kisses cracked like slaps. Marvellously 
dressed, agrceing in age, taste and style, it was 
touching to hear these two lovers, whose youth 
was ended, sing as ducts, in low voices, as they 
leant upon the balustrade, old sentimental 
romances. 

They pleased Fanny, she would have liked to 
have known them. Sometimes herself and her 
neighbour exchanged over the blackened iron of 
the rail a loving and happy woman’s smile; but 
the men as usual kept themselves more reserved, 
and did not speak. 

Jean was returning from the Quai d’Orsay 
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one afternoon, when he heard himself being 
called at the corner of the Rue Royale. It was 
a beautiful day, light and warm, and during a 
fine sunset that turn of the boulevard has not its 
equal in Europe. 

“Sit down, my boy, and drink something, it 
does my eyes good to look at you.” 

Two great arms had caught hold of him, from 
beneath the awning of a café, which had invaded 
the footpath with three rows of tables. He sat 
down, flattered to hear round him the peoples 
from the Provinces, strangers with striped 
jackets and round hats, whisper the name of 
Caoudal. 

The sculptor, seated before an absinthe, which 
went well with his military bearing and his 
officer’s rosette, had with him the engineer 
Dechelette, who had arrived the evening before, 
and was looking just the same as usual, hale and 
young, his cheek bones sticking out and rising 
to the level of his good little eyes, and his gour- 
mand’s nose snuffing Paris. As soon as the 
young man had sat down, Caoudal, showing 
him with comic fury, said,— 

“ How fine this animal is! Say I was once 
his age and like him. Oh, youth, youth!” 

“Still the same then?” said Dechelette, 
greeting with a smile his friend’s tirade. 

“ My dear fellow,don’t laugh. All that I have, 
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or am, the medals, the cross, the Institute, the 
shaking, I would give for that hair and sunburnt 
tint.” 

Then turning to Gaussin with his brusque 
charm,— 

“ And Sapho, what are you doing with her? 
We never see her now.” 

Jean’s eyes grew round, but he did not 
understand. 

« Are you not still with her?” and, seeing his 
flurry, Caoudal added, impatiently, “Sapho, you 
know ... Fanny Legrand ... Ville d’Avray.” 

“ Oh, that was over long ago.” 

How did this lie come to him? Through a 
kind of shame, of uneasiness at the name of 
Sapho given to his mistress ; the embarrassment 
of speaking of her with other men, and, perhaps, 
too, the desire of learning things they would not 
otherwise have told him. 

“What, Sapho, is she still alive?” asked 
Dechelette, who was absent-minded through the 
intoxication of seeing once more the steps of the 
Madeleine, the flower-market,and the long stretch 
of the boulevards between two rows of green 
bouquets. 

“You don’t recollect her being at your place 
last year! She was superb in her Egyptian 
costume. And the morning that autumn, when I 
found her breakfasting with this nice pretty boy 
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at Langlois’s restaurant, you would have thought 
her a bride of a fortnight.” 

“How old is she? Since the time she has 
been known.” 

Caoudal lifted his head tothink. “ How old? 
How old? Let me see, seventeen in ’53, when 
she posed for my figure; we are in 773. So 
count.” 

Suddenly his eyes lit up. “Ah, if you had 
seen her twenty years ago! Long, fine mouth 
like a bow, broad forehead. Her arms and 
shoulders were still a little thin, but that went 
well with Sapho’s passion. And the woman, 
the mistress! What pleasure there was in that 
flesh, what fire could be drawn from that stone, 
from that keyboard which did not lack a note. 
‘ Toute la lyre!’ as La Gournerie said.” 

Jean, looking very pale, asked, “ Was he her 
lover too?” 

La Gournerie? I believe so. I suffered 
enough through it. Four years we lived to- 
gether as husband and wife, four years I 
watched over her, I exhausted myself to satisfy 
all her caprices—teachers of singing, the piano 
and riding—and when I had polished, handled 
and cut her like a valuable stone, and taken her 
out of the stream where I had found her, one 
night before the Ragache ball that insipid 
versifier came and took her from my house, 
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from the very table at which he sat every 
Sunday.” 

He breathed very hard as if to drive away 
the old love-hatred which still vibrated in his 
voice, then he continued more calmly,— 

“But his caddishness has not profited him. 
The three years they lived together were a 
veritable hell. This poet with his wheedling 
ways was eccentric, wicked and a maniac. 
They fought, you could not help seeing that! 
When you went to their house she had a 
bandage over her eye, he had his face furrowed 
with scratches. But the best time was when 
he desired to leave her. She hovered round 
him like a moth, followed him, broke open his 
door, and waited for him, lying across his straw 
mat. One night in mid-winter she remained 
five hours outside Sarcy’s place, where the 
whole band had gone. A pity! But the 
elegiac poet remained implacable till day- 
light, and then to rid himself of her he called 
in the police. And as an absolute finish, 
thanking this beautiful girl who had given 
him the best of her youth, intelligence and 
her flesh, he emptied upon her head a volume 
of hateful verses, of imprecations, of lamenta- 
tions, the Lzvve de l’Amour, his finest book.” 

Sitting motionless with a stiff back, Gaussin 
listened, gently sucking through a long straw 
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the iced drink in front of him. Some poison 
surely, which had been poured out there and 
froze him heart and entrails. 

He shivered in spite of the splendid day, saw 
in a dim distance shadows coming and going, 
a watercart stopping in front of the Madeleine, 
and the crossing and recrossing of carriages 
rolling silently along upon the moist road as 
if it were cotton wool. There was no more 
noise in Paris, nothing but what was being said 
at this table. Now Dechelette was speaking, 
he was pouring out the poison. 

“What terrible things these ruptures are!” 
and his joking voice assumed an expression 
of sadness and infinite pity. 

‘The two have lived together for years, slept 
close to each other, mingled their dreams and 
their heat. They have told each other every- 
thing, given each other everything. They have 
acquired habits, ways of living and speaking 
from each other, and even a likeness to each 
other. They hold each other from head to 
foot. Then suddenly they separate, tear them- 
selves roughly apart. How do they do it? 
How have they the courage to do it? I never 
could. Yes, however much I were deceived, 
outraged and soiled with ridicule and mud, if 
the woman were to weep and say to me 
‘Remain!’ I should not go away. That is 
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why I only take a woman for the night 
No to-morrow—as old France said—or mar- 
riage. Ir 1s definitive and more proper.” 

“No to-morrow, no to-morrow. You speak 
of it at jour ease. There are women that 
one does not only keep one night. She, for 
example, is one.” 

“I did not give her a minute’s grace,” said 
Dechelette with a placid smile, which the poor 
lover found hideous. 

“Then you were not her type. She is a girl 
who, when she loves, clings. She has a taste 
for housekeeping. She lived with Dejoie the 
novelist ; he died. She passed on to Ezano; he 
married. Afierwards came the fine Flamant, 
the engraver, the former model, for she was 
always devoted to talent or beauty—and you 
know her frightful adventure.” 

“What adventure?” asked Gaussin in a weak 
voice; and he began to draw through his straw 
as he listened to the drama of love which trans- 
fixed Paris a few years ago. 

The engraver was poor, and mad about the 
woman, and for fear of being jilted, to main- 
tain her in luxury he forged bank notes. 
He was found out almost immediately and 
arrested with his mistress; he was given ten 
years’ penal servitude, she six months’ detention 
at Saint Lazaire, her innocence being proved. 
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Caoudal recalled to Dechelette—who had 
followed the case—how pretty she was in the 
little cap she wore at Saint Lazaire, and brave 
not tearful, faithful to her man to the end; 
and also her response to the old ninny of a 
president, and the kiss she threw to Flamant 
over the heads of the gendarmes, at the same 
time crying, in a voice that would have touched 
a stone, “Don’t worry, my love. The fine 


days will return, we shall love again!” All the 
same that disgusted her, poor girl, a little with 
housekeeping. 


“Since then, launched into the fashionable 
world, she has taken lovers for a month, or 
week, but never artists. Oh, she is afraid of 
artists. I was the only one, I believe, she 
continued to see. At distant intervals she 
came to smoke her cigarette in the studio. 
Then I passed some months without hearing 
of her till one fine day I found her breakfasting 
with this fine boy and eating grapes from his 
lips. I said to myself, ‘My Sapho is smitten 
again.’” 

Jean could hear no more. He felt that he 
was dying of all this poison he had absorbed. 
After his recent chill a burning sensation 
wrenched his chest, mounted to his head, which 
was buzzing and ready to burst like a white- 


hot iron. He crossed the road, staggering be- 
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neath the carriage wheels. The drivers shouted: 
what was the matter with them, imbeciles ? 

As he passed the market of the Madeleine 
he was troubled by an odour of heliotrope, his 
mistress’s favourite scent. He hastened his 
steps to get away from it, and in his fury 
thought aloud: “My mistress! Yes,. fine 
rubbish; Sapho, Sapho. To say I have 
lived a year with that!” He repeated the 
name raging, remembering that he had seen it 
in the little papers among other girls’ names, 
in the grotesque A/manach-Gotha of gallantry: 
Sapho, Cora, Caro, Phryne, Jeanne de Poitiers. 

With the five letters of her abominable name 
the whole of this woman’s life passed like the 
outflow of a sewer before his eyes. Caoudal’s 
studio, the quarrels with La Gournerie, the 
night watches before the dens, or upon the 
poet’s mat. Then the fine engraver, the for- 
gery, the assize court, and the little prison cap 
which suited her so well, and the kiss thrown 
to her accomplice. “Don't worry, my love!” 
My love! the same name, the same caress 
as his. What shamelessness! Ah! he would 
finely get rid of her for that; and still there 
was the scent of heliotrope which pursued him 
in a twilight of the same pale lilac as the little 
flower. 

Suddenly he perceived he was still walking 
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fast up and down the market as if it were the 
bridge of a boat. He resumed ‘his proper 
direction, arrived without a stop at the Rue 
d’Amsterdam, quite decided to turn out this 
woman, to put her on the staircase without 
explanation, spitting out the abuse of her name 
at her back. At the door he hesitated, re- 
flected, made a few steps forward. She would 
call out, sob, pour out through the house her 
whole vocabulary of street slang, as in the Rue 
de l’Arcade. 

Write? Yes, that would do, it would be 
better to write, to settle her account in four 
very fierce words. He entered an English 
tavern, deserted, and very cheerless beneath the 
gas which was being lighted, sat down at a 
table near the only customer, a girl with a 
death’s-head who was eating smoked salmon 
without drinking. He asked for a pint of ale, 
did not touch it, and began the letter. But too 
many words rushed into his head, all of which 
wanted to come out at the same time, and which 
the thick decomposed ink traced too slowly for 
his taste. 

He tore up two or three commencements, 
and was going away without writing, when in 
alow voice, quite close to him, a full, hungry 
mouth asked timidly, “Are you not drinking? 
May I?” He signed to her in the affirmative. 
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The girl snatched the pint and emptied it at 
one violent gulp, which revealed the poor girl’s 
distress, as she had just enough in her pocket 
to satisfy her hunger, without moistening it 
with a drop of beer. Pity came over him, 
appeased him, and suddenly enlightened him 
upon the miseries of a woman’s life; and he 
began to judge more humanely, to argue upon 
her misfortune. 

After all, she had not lied to him; and if he 
knew nothing of her life, it was because he had 
never troubled. With what was he reproaching 
her? IJler time at Saint Lazaire? But since 
she had been acquitted, almost carried in 
triumph to the exit, with what then? Other 
men before him: Did he not know? What 
right had he to want more, since the names of 
these lovers were known and celebrated, since 
he could meet them, speak to them and look 
at their photographs in the shop windows? 
Ought he to make her preference for them a 
crime? 

And right at the bottom of his soul there 
formed an unholy and inadmissible pride at 
sharing her with these great artists, at telling 
himself that they had found her beautiful. At 
his age one is never sure, one does not know 
for certain. One loves a woman and love; 
but eyes and experience are wanting, and the 
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young lover who shows you a portrait of his 
mistress looks for a glance of approbation to 
reassure him. Sapho’s face seemed increased 
in grandeur and glory since he knew she had 
been sung by La Gournerie, and fixcd by 
Caoudal in marble and bronze. 

But quickly overcome with rage again, he 
left the bench upon an outer boulevard where 
his meditation had thrown him, in the midst 
of the cries of the children and the gossiping 
of workmen’s wives on the dusty June evening ; 
and he resumed his walk, talking loudly and 
furiously. Pretty, the bronze of Sapho.. . 
a trade bronze, which had trailed everywhere, 
common as an organ tune, as the word Sapho 
which through the changing centuries had be- 
come debased with shameless legends attached 
to its former grace, and from the name of a 
soddess had become the label of a malady. 
How disgusting all that is, my God! 

He went on thus. Now appeased, now 
furious at this eddy of ideas and contrary 
sentiments. The boulevard got dark and be- 
came deserted. A bitter nastiness hung in the 
warm air; and he recognised the gate of the 
great cemetcry where he had come the pre- 
vious year with all the youths to assist at the 
inauguration of a bust of Caoudal upon the 
tomb of Dejoie, the novelist of the Quartier 
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Latin, and the author of Cenderinette. Dejoie, 
Caoudal! How strange an accent these names 
had assumed for him during the last two hours ! 
and how deceitful and mournful the story of 
the student and his little home seemed to him 
now that he knew its worst side, that he had 
learnt from Dechelette the frightful surname 
given to these street marriages. 

All these shadows, which were blacker i in the 
vicinity of the dead, terrified him. He retraced 
his steps, rubbing up against prowling blouses, 
silent as the wings of night, and sordid skirts 
at the doors of dens. He felt weary, like a 
recruit at the halting-place; and there only 
remained of his stunning grief, which had de- 
scended into his legs, the lumbago. Oh! to 
go to bed, to sleep. Then on waking, coldly, 
without anger, he would say to the woman,— 

“I know who you are; it is neither your fault 
nor mine; but we cannot live together any 
longer. Let us separate.” And to rid himself 
of her pursuit he would go and kiss his mother 
and sisters, and shake off in the Rhone breeze, 
in the free and reviving Mistral, the stains and 
fright of his bad dream. 


She had gone to bed, weary of waiting, and 
was sleeping full under the lamp, a book open 
upon the bed by her side. His approach did 
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not awaken her; and standing near the bed he 
looked at her curiously, as a new woman, as 
a danger he had found there. 

Beautiful, oh! beautiful, arms, throat, shoulders 
of fine amber, solid, without stain or flaw. But 
upon her red eyes—perhaps the novel she was 
reading, perhaps the uneasiness, the waiting— 
upon her features relaxed in repose and no 
longer bearing the eager desire of the woman 
who desires to be loved, what weariness there 
was! what confessions! Her age, her history, 
her caprices and Saint Lazaire, the blows, tears, 
terrors, all showed, were very plain; and so 
were the violet bruises of pleasure and insomnia, 
and the curve of disgust weighing down the 
lower lip, which was worn and fatigued as a 
curb-stone where a whole parish comes to drink, 
and the incipient puffing which loosens the flesh 
for the wrinkles of old age. 


The treachery of sleep, the silence of death 
enveloping it, was grand and sinister; a field of 
battle at night, with all the visible horror and 
that which could be divined in the vague move- 
ments of the shadows. 

And suddenly there came to the poor child 
a strong and stifling desire to weep, 
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THEY were finishing dinner with the window 
open, while the long whiz of the swallows 
saluted the failing light. Jean did not speak, 
but he was going to speak, and still on the 
same cruel subject which haunted him, and with 
which he tortured Fanny since his mecting with 
Caoudal. She, seeing his downcast eyes and 
falsely-indifferent air, which he assumed for new 
questions, divined and forestalled him. 

“Listen. I know what you are about to say 
to me; spare us, I beg of you, at the end we 
become exhausted. Since all that is dead and I 
love you alone, there is no one but you in the 
world.” 

“Tf all the past were dead as you say,” and 
he looked deep into her beautiful eyes, which 
had a grey look, changing and shuddering at 
each impression, “you would not keep the 
things which recall it to you there in the 
wardrobe.’ 

The grey changed to a shadowy black 
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“Do you know then?” 

All the medley of love - letters, portraits, 
glorious archives of gallantry saved from so 
many downfalls, he was then going to make 
her destroy | 

“ At least, will you believe me afterwards?” 

With an incredulous smile she ran to find the 
lacquer box, the carved ironwork of which had 
so perplexed her lover for several days between 
the delicate piles of her linen. 

“Burn them, tear them up, they are yours.” 

But he was in no hurry to turn the little key. 
He looked at the mother-of-pearl cherry tree 
bearing fruit, the flying storks incrusted upon 
the lid which he made fly open. All sizes were 
there, all writings, coloured papers with gilded 
headings, old yellow notes torn at the folds, 
scrawls upon the leaves of a memorandum 
book, visiting-cards, in a heap without order, 
as in an often-searched and upset drawer in 
which he was now hiding his trembling hands. 

“Pass them to me, I will burn them before 
your eyes.” 

She spoke hastily, squatting before the fire- 
place, a lighted candle on the floor by her side. 

“ Pass them to me.” 

But he said “No, wait;” and then in a 
lower voice, as if ashamed, “I should like to 
read them.” 
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“Why? You will only make yourself worse 
still.” 

She only thought of his sufferings, and not 
of the indelicacy of handing over thus the 
secrets of passion, the confession on the pillow 
of all those men who had loved her; and 
drawing nearer him, still on her knees, she read 
them the same time he did, watching him from 
the corner of her eye. 

Ten pages signed La Gournerie, 1861, of long 
and feline writing, in which the poet, for the 
official and lyrical report of the visit of the 
Emperor and Empress, gave his mistress a 
brilliant description of the /é¢es. 

Algiers was overflowing and full of movement, 
the real Bagdad of the Arabian Nights, the 
whole of Africa was collected, heaped upon and 
round the city, beating the gates hard enough 
to break them like a simoom. There were 
caravans of negroes and camels laden with gum, 
tents of dressed hair and an odour of human 
musk over all this singular collection of beings, 
who bivouacked on the seashore, danced at night 
around great fires,and stood aside each morning 
at the arrival of the chiefs of the South, like the 
Kings of the Magi with Oriental pomp, dis- 
cordant music, reed-flutes and little harsh- 
sounding drums ; behind them, led by negroes, 
were the horses destined for presents to the 
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Emperor, clothed in silk, caparisoned in silver, 
shaking at each step bells and embroidery. 

The poet’s genius made all this alive and 
real; the words shone upon the page like those 
unmounted gems which jewellers examine on 
paper. Truly she might be proud, the woman 
at whose knees such riches were thrown. She 
must have been loved, too, since, in spite of the 
strangeness of these fé¢es, the poet only thought 
of her and was dying to see her. 

“Oh! that night I was with you upon the 
large divan in the Rue de |’Arcade. You were 
mad, you shouted with joy under my caresses,— 
and then I awoke with a start, rolled in a rug 
upon my balcony in the light of the stars. The 
cry of the muezzin rose from a neighbouring 
minaret like a clear and limptd rocket rather 
than a prayer, and it was you whom I could 
still hear on waking from my dream.” 

What evil power forced him to continue his 
reading in spite of the horrible jealousy which 
blanched his lips and contracted his hands? 
Gently, warily Fanny tried to take the letter 
from him; but he read it to the end, and after 
that another, then another, letting them fall 
contemptuously, indifferently, without looking 
at the flame in the fireplace fed by the lyric 
and passionate effusions of the great poet. 
Sometimes, in the violence of this love ex- 
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aggerated by the African temperature, the 
lover’s poetry was tainted by some gross 
obscenity of the body-guard, which would have 
scandalised the fashionable readers of the Livre 
de ! Amour, who were spiritually refined and 
immaculate as the silver horn of the Jungfrau. 

Miseries of the heart! it was at these 
passages that Jean especially stopped, at those 
blots upon the page, without suspecting the 
nervous agitation which each time disturbed 
his face. He even had the courage to sneer 
at this postcript which followed the brilliant 
account of a féte of clissaouas: “I re-read my 
letter; some of it is not bad; put it on one 
side for me, I shall be able to make use of it.” 

“A gentleman who did not allow anything 
to be wasted!” as he passed to another page 
in the same writing, on which, in the icy tones 
of a man of business, La Gournerie laid claim 
to a collection of Arab songs and a pair of 
Turkish slippers made of rice-straw. It was 
the liquidation of their love. Ah! he had 
known how to go away, he was strong. 

And without stopping Jean continued to 
drain this swamp. from which a warm, unhealthy 
breath arose. When night came he put the 
candle upon the table, and was glancing over 
some very short notes, illegibly traced as if by 
fat fingers with a bodkin, which at times, in a 
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rush of desire or anger, made holes in and tore 
the paper. They were the relics of the early 
days of a “atson with Caoudal, appointments 
suppers, country excursions, then disagreements, 
prayers to return, cries, the low, vulgar abuse of 
a workman, suddenly interrupted by jokes, 
funny expressions and sobbing reproaches, in 
fact, all the weaknesses of the great artist 
exposed by the rupture and separation. 

The fire took hold of that, ran along it in 
great red flames in which smoked and shrivelled 
the flesh, blood and tears of a man of genius: 
but what did it matter to Fanny, who was for 
her young lover alone, whose fever burnt her 
through their clothing. He had just found a 
pen drawing signed Gararni, with this dedica- 
tion: “To my friend Fanny Legrand, in an inn 
at Dampiere one day when it rained.” A sad 
and intelligent head, with hollow eyes, somewhat 
hard and wasted. 

“Who is that?” 

“André Dejoie. I kept it because of the 
signature.” 

He uttered a “Keep it, you are free” so 
constrainedly and unhappily that she took the 
drawing, threw it into the fire in scraps, while he 
buried himself in the novelist’s correspondence, 
a heart-breaking sequence dated from winter 
regions or from cities by the sea, where the 
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writer, sent for his health, despaired at his 
physical and moral distress, racking his brains 
to find an idea away from Paris, and mixing 
with the demand for potions and prescriptions, 
money or business troubles, packets of proofs, 
renewed bills, the same cry of desire and 
adoration for Sapho’s beautiful body which 
the doctors forbade him. 

Jean murmured, candid in his rage,— 

“But what was the matter with them all to 
be after you like that?” 

That was to him the only significance of 
these despairing letters, confessing the disarray 
of those glorious existences which young men 
envy and of which young women dream. Yes, 
what was the matter with them? And what 
did she give them.to drink ? He experienced 
the frightful sufferings of a man who, garroted, 
saw the wife he loved outraged before him; and 
yet he could not decide to empty out the bottom 
of the box with his eyes shut. 

Then came the engraver’s turn, and he, miser- 
able, unknown, without any other celebrity than 
that of the Gazette des Tribunaux only owed 
his place in the shrine to the great love she had 
borne him. Dishonouring these letters dated 
from Mazas were, and as foolish, clumsy and 
sentimental as those of a soldier to his peasant 
girl, But through the romance there was an 
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accent of sincerity observable in the passion, a 
respect for the woman, an oblivion of self which 
distinguished him, the forger, from the others ; 
for instance, when he asked Fanny’s pardon 
for the crime of loving her too well, or when, 
from the clerks’ room of the Palais de Justice, 
immediately after his sentence, he wrote his 
joy at knowing his mistress was acquitted and 
free, he complained of nothing; he had with 
her, thanks to her, two years of such great 
and profound happiness that the remembrance of 
it would suffice to fill his life, soften the horror 
of his lot, and he ended by asking a favour. 

“You know I have a child in the country, 
whose mother has long been dead; he lives 
with an old relation in such an out-of-the-way 
corner that nothing is known there of my case. 
The money I had left I have sent them, saying 
I was setting out on a long voyage, and it is 
upon you I count, my dear Nini, to make 
inquiries about the poor little one from time to 
time, and send me news of him.” 

As a proof of Fanny’s interest there followed 
a letter of thanks, and another quite recent one, 
Only about six months old: “ Oh, how good you 
were to come! How beautiful you were; how 
good you seemed as you faced my prisoner’s 
vest, of which I was so much ashamed!” and 
Jean interrupted in a fury,— 
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“ You have then continued to see him 2?” 

“ At long intervals, out of charity.” 

“Even since we have been together * ” 

“Yes, once, once only, in the parlour, they 
can only be seen there.” 

“Ah! you are a nice girl.” 

The idea that, in spite of their /azson, she 
visited the forger, exasperated him more than 
anything. He was too proud to say so; but a 
packet of letters, the last tied with a blue favour 
in little sloping writing, a woman’s, let loose all 
his anger. 

“I change my tunic after the chariot race, 
come into my box.” 

“No, no, don’t read that.” She leapt upon 
him, snatched it away and threw into the fire 
the whole bundle, without his understanding, 
even when he saw her on her knees, purple with 
the reflection of the flames and the shame of her 
confession. 

“T was young, it is Caoudal, the great fool ' 
I did what he desired.” 

Then and only then he understood, and be- 
came very pale. 

“Ah! Yes, Sapho; ‘toute da lyre,” and re- 
pulsing her with his foot like a shameless beast. 
“Leave me, do not touch me, you make my 
heart revolt.” 

His cry was lost in a frightful clap of thunder 
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quite close and prolonged, at the same time 
that a vivid flash of lightning lit up the 
chamber. 

The fire! she rose in fright, mechanically 
took the carafe which was standing upon the 
table, emptied it upon that heap of papers, the 
flames of which were igniting the last winter's 
soot, then the kettle, the jugs, and secing she 
was powerless, sparks flying into the middle of 
the room, she ran to the balcony, shouting,— 

“Tire! fire!” 

The Hettemas were the first on the scene, 
followed by the porter and the police. They 
shouted,— 

‘Climb upon the roof! Water, water! no,a 
rug!” 

In astonishment they looked at their room 
invaded and dirtied; then, the alarm being 
over and the fire out, when the black crowd 
below, beneath the lamp, had dispersed, the 
neighbours reassured had returned to their 
own houses, the two lovers, in the midst of the 
mess of water, muddy soot, overturned and 
streaming furniture, felt disheartened and weary, 
without strength enough to resume their quarrel 
or put to rights the room around them. Somce- 
thing sinister and sordid was entering into 
their life; and that evening, forgetting their 
former dislikes, they went to the hotel to sleep. 

E 
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Fanny’s sacrifice must not be in vain. From 
these letters, which had entirely disappeared 
in the flames, whole phrases learnt by heart 
haunted the memory of the lover, mounted to 
his face in drops of blood, like certain passages 
in bad books. And these former lovers of his 
mistress were almost all celebrated men; their 
portraits and names were to be seen every- 
where, people spoke of them before him, and 
each time he experienced a constraint as if a 
family tie had been sorrowfully severed. 

The malady sharpened his mind and eyes. He 
soon began to find in Fanny the trace of early 
influences and the words, ideas, habits which 
she had attained. The way of advancing the 
thumb as if to shape and form the object of 
which she was speaking, with a “ You see that 
from here,” belongs to the sculptor. From 
Dejoie she had acquired her mania for strings 
of words, her popular songs, a collection of 
which he had published, and was celebrated in 
every corner of Irance; from La Gournerie she 
had acquired her haughty and contemptuous in- 
tonation, and the severity of her judgments on 
modern literature. 

She had assimilated all this, superposing the 
incongruous by the same phenomenon of strati- 
fication, which permits the knowledge of the age 
and revolutions of the earth by its different 
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geological beds; and perhaps she was not as 
intelligent as she seemed to him at first. But it 
was not very much a question of intelligence; 
and even if extremely foolish, vulgar and ten 
years older still, she would have held him by the 
power of her past, by the base jealousy which 
gnawed him, and under whose irritation and 
rancours he no longer remained silent, breaking 
out at every turn against both. 

Dejoie's novels no longer sold, and the whole 
edition lay about on the quay at twenty-five 
centimes. And the old fool Caoudal smitten 
with love at his age! “You know he has no 
teeth left. I looked for them at breakfast at 
Ville d’Avray ; he eats like a she-goat on the 
front of the mouth.” His talent, too, was gone. 
What a failure his Faunesse was at the last 
Salon. “It did not take,” a phrase she had 
learnt from him—* It did not take ’"—and which 
she retained. When he attacked one of his past 
rivals, Fanny, to please him, was the chorus; 
and she, this youngster ignorant of art, of every- 
thing, this superficial girl, might have been 
heard judging them haughtily and condemning 
them learnedly. 

But Gaussin’s worst enemy was Flamant the 
engraver. Of him he only knew he was very 
good-looking, blonde like himself, that she called 
him “love”; that she went to see him secretly 
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and that when he attacked him like the others, 
calling him “sentimental forger” or “the good- 
looking recluse,” Fanny turned her head without 
a word. He soon accused his mistress of 
making allowances for the robber, and she had 
to explain to him gently but firmly. 

“You know very well I don't love him any 
longer, Jean, because I love you. I am not 
going there any more, I do not reply to his 
letters, but you will never make me speak ill of 
the man who adored me to madness and crime.” 

To this outspoken statement, one of her good 
points, Jean did not protest, but he suffered 
from a jealous hatred, quickened by uncertainty, 
which sometimes took him to the Rue d’Amster- 
dam unexpectedly in the middle of the day. 
“If she had gone to see him!” 

He always found her there, a stay-at-home, 
quite inactive in their little home, like a woman 
of the Orient, or perhaps at the piano giving a 
singing lesson to their stout neighbour, Madame 
Hettema, They had become intimate since the 
evening of the fire with these good people, placid 
and plethoric, who lived in a perpetual current 
of air, their doors and windows always open. 

The husband, a draughtsman at the Musée 
d’Artillerie, brought home his drawing, and 
every evening in the week, and all day Sunday, 
he was to be seen Icaning over the large trestle- 
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table, sweating, blowing, in his shirt - sleeves, 
shaking his sleeves to make the air circulate in 
them, with his beard right up to his eyes. Near 
him his fat wife, in scanty clothes, evaporated, 
though she never did anything; and to refresh 
the blood they from time to time attackcd one 
of their favourite duets. 

An intimacy quickly formed between the two 
households, 

In the morning, about ten, Hettema’s loud 
voice called at the door, “Are you _ there, 
Gaussin?” Their offices being in the same 
direction, they walked together. Very heavy 
and vulgar, and some degrees socially lower 
than his young companion, the draughtsman 
said little, and spluttered as if he had as much 
beard in his mouth as on his face; but he was a 
good fellow,and Jean’s moral disarray had need 
of this contact. It suited him particularly, 
because his mistress was living in a solitude 
peopled with souvenirs and regrets more 
dangerous perhaps than the relations she had 
willingly broken off, and she found in Madame 
Hettema, who was without ceasing prcoccupied 
with her husband and the surprise she would 
give him for his dinner, and the new ballad she 
would sing to him at dessert, a healthy and 
honourable acquaintance. 

When, however, the acquaintance reached the 
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stage of exchanging invitations, a_scruple 
occurred to him. These people must think 
them married, his conscience declined the 
deception, and he told Fanny to inform her 
ncighbour, so that there should be no misunder- 
standing. That made her laugh very much, 
Poor little one! there never was anyone so art- 
less. “But they did not think for a moment that 
we were marricd. Ifyou knew where he went to 
obtain his wife, all I have done is like St John 
by the side of it. He only married her to have 
her for himself alone, and you see the past does 
not disturb him.” 

He did not return to the subject. She was 
an old woman, this good mother with the clear 
eyes, the little childish laugh on her tender 
features, with lingering provincialisms, for whom 
novels were never sentimental enough nor 
words too high-sounding ; and the man was so 
quiet, so sure in his comfortable love! He 
watched him as he walked by his side, his pipe 
in his tecth, with little breaths of beatitude, 
while he himself was always thinking, and eaten 
up with powerless rage. 

“That will pass, my love,” Fanny said to him 
gently, at the hours when they told each other 
everything, and she appeased him tenderly and 
charmingly as on the first day, but with a sort 
of surrender that Jean could not define. 
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It was her more open way and manner of 
expressing herself, a consciousness of her 
powcr, of the strange confidences which he did 
not demand of her past life, her former de- 
baucheries, and her curious follies. She no 
longer deprived herself of smoking, rolling in 
her fingers, and placing upon all the furniture 
the eternal cigarette which occupied the girl’s 
day, and in their discussions on life she ex- 
pressed on men’s infamy and women’s knavery 
the most cynical theories, 


The intimacy of their tenderness was also 
transformed. At first she was reserved on 
account of her lover’s youth, the illusions of 
which she respected, but now the woman did 
not restrain herself any longer after seeing the 
effect on this child of her past of debauchery, 
which he had so abruptly discovered, of the 
marsh fever which she had planted in his 
blood. And the perverse caresses she had so 
long restrained, all the delirious words that her 
teeth had stopped on the way she now used 
freely, displayed herself, and gave herself fully 
as a loving and wise courtesan, in all the 
terrible glory of Sapho. 


What was the use of shame and rescrve? 
Men are all the same, maddened by vice and 
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corruption, this little one was the same. To 
feed them with what they love is still the best 
way to keep them. And all she knew, those 
depravitics of pleasure which had been inocu- 
lated into her, Jean learnt in his turn to pass 
on to others. So the poison spreads, propagates, 
burning up body and soul, like those torches of 
which the Latin poet speaks, which passed from 
hand to hand. 


V 


IN their room, by the side of a fine portrait of 
Fanny by James Tissot, a waif of her old 
splendour, there was a landscape of the South, 
all black and white, roughly restored under the 
sun by a photograph of the country. There 
was a rocky hill covered with vines, then higher 
up behind rows of cypress trees facing the north 
wind, and nestling in a little wood of pines and 
myrtles stood out clearly the great white house, 
half farm, half mansion, with its broad flight of 
steps, its Italian roof, cscutchconed doors, roosts 
for the peacocks and mangers for the cattle. 
The ruins of ancient ramparts, and an enormous 
tower, outlined on a cloudless sky, topped the 
whole, with a few roofs and the Roman steeple 
of Chateauneuf des Papes, where the Gaussins 
of Armandy had lived from time immemorial. 

Castelet, the enclosure and domain, rich in its 
vineyards, which were as famous as those of the 
North and the Ermitage, was handed down 
from father to son, undivided between all the 
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children, but the younger always cultivated it, 
because of the family tradition to send the 
eldest son into the Consular service. Unfor- 
tunately Nature often thwarts these projects; 
if ever there was a being incapable of looking 
after an estate, of looking after anything, it was 
Césaire Gaussin, on whom at twenty-four this 
heavy responsibility fell. 

A libertine, frequenter of gambling-houses, 
Césaire, or rather the Fénat, the scamp, the 
comical rascal, to give him the surname of his 
youth, accentuated that contradictory type that 
appears at distant intervals in the most austere 
families, where it acts as a safety-valve. 

After a few years of carelessness, imbecile 
waste, disastrous douzllottes in the clubs of 
Avignon and Orange, the estate was mortgaged, 
the reserve cellars run dry and the coming 
crops sold in advance; then one day, on the 
eve of a definite seizure, the Fénat forged his 
brother’s signature, drew three drafts payable 
at the Consulate at Shanghai, persuaded that 
before their expiration he would find the money 
to redeem them ; but they in due course reached 
the elder brother with a despairing letter con- 
fessing his ruin and forgeries. The Consul 
hastened to Ch&teauneuf, remedied the des- 
perate situation by the help of his savings and 
his wife’s dowry, and seeing the Feénat’s in- 
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capacity, he gave up the “career” which lay 
before him and became simply a vine-grower. 
He was a real Gaussin, violent and calm, in 
the manner of extinct volcanoes which retain 
menaces and reserves of eruption, laborious 
with that, and very cultured. Thanks to him, 
Castelet prospered, absorbed all the land to the 
Rhone, and as human luck always comes 
accompanied, little Jean made his appearance 
under the myrtles of the estate. During this 
time the Fénat wandered about the house, 
crushed beneath the weight of his faults, hardly 
daring to raise his eyes to his brother, whose 
contemptuous silence overwhelmed him; he 
only breathed in the fields, hunting, fishing, 
fatiguing his chagrin with foolish labours, col- 
lecting edible snails, carving himsclf superb 
sticks of myrtle or rosewood, and breakfasting 
all alone. In the evening, on his return to dine 
at his brother's table, he did not say a word, in 
spite of the indulgent smile of his sister-in-law, 
who pitied the poor fellow and furnished him 
with pocket-money unknown to her husband, 
who was very harsh to the Fénat, less because 
of his past foolishness than his future; and, in 
fact, the great insult repaired, the pride of 
Gaussin the elder was put to a new trial. 
Three times a week on sewing day there came 
to Castelet a pretty fisher-girl, Divonne Abrieu, 
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who was born in the osier-ground on the banks 
of the Rhone, a true river plant with a long and 
undulating stem. Under her “catalane,” which 
encircled her little head in three pieces, and the 
strings of which, thrown back, allowed the attach- 
ment of the neck, slightly sunburnt like her 
face, to be admired, to her delicate throat and 
shoulders, she caused onc to think of the ancient 
courts of love formerly held all around Chateau- 
neuf, and at Courthezon, at Vacqueiras, in those 
old dungeons whose ruins had become in time 
simply hills. 

This historic souvenir did not count in 
Césaire’s love, for he was a simple soul, de- 
prived of reading and an ideal; but being short, 
he loved tall women, and was enamoured of 
Divonne on the first day he saw her. The 
I*énat was an authority on these village adven- 
tures; a quadrille at the Sunday ball, and a 
present of game was followed at the first meeting 
in the open fields by a sudden embrace. He 
discovered that Divonne did not dance, that she 
took the game to the kitchen, and that, being as 
strong as one of the white and flexible willows 
on the river bank, she sent her assailant rolling 
ten yards away. Then she kept him at a 
distance with the point of the scissors dangling 
at her waist bya steel ring, and made him madly 
in love with her, so much so that he spoke of 
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the matter to his sister-in-law. The latter, 
having known Divonne Abrieu since she was a 
child, and knowing her to be serious and delicate, 
thought at the bottom of her heart that this 
mésalliance would perhaps be the Fénat’s salva- 
tion; but the Consul’s pride revolted at the idea 
of a Gaussin marrying a peasant: “ If Césaire 
does so, I will never see him again,” he said. 
And he kept his word. 

Césaire married, and left Castelet, going to 
live on the banks of the Rhone with his wife's 
parents on a little income which his brother 
allowed him, and which his indulgent sister-in- 
law brought each month. Little Jean accom: 
panied his mother on her visits, delighted at the 
Abrieus’ cottage, a sort of smoky rotunda, 
shaken by the Tramontane wind or the Mistral, 
and sustained by one vertical beam like a mast. 
The open door showed the little pier where the 
nets were drying, or the bright silver and pearl 
of the scales shining and wriggling ; below, two 
or three large boats pitched and groaned at their 
moorings, and the great joyful river, broad 
and luminous, was driven by the wind against 
its islands in pale green waves. When quite 
little Jean there acquired his taste for long 
voyages and the sea he had not yet seen. 

Uncle Césaire’s exile lasted two or three years, 
and perhaps would never have ended but fora 
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family event—the birth of the twins, Martha and 
Mary. The mother was ill after that, and 
Césaire and his wife had leave to come and see 
her. The reconciliation of the two brothers 
followed, and was irrational and instinctive, 
through the omnipotence of the same blood ; the 
family lived at Castelet, and as an incurable 
gznemia, soon complicated by rheumatic gout, 
prevented the poor mother from moving, Divonne 
found herself charged with the duty of managing 
the house, looking after the feeding of the little 
ones, and the numerous servants, and going to 
see Jean twice a week at the college at Avignon, 
without counting the care of the sick woman, 
who needed her at all times. 

Being an orderly and clever woman, she made 
up for the knowledge she lacked by her intelli- 
gence, her country sharpness, and the shreds of 
knowledge ieft in the skull of the Fénat, whom 
she had mastered and disciplined. The Consul 
trusted to her for all the household expenses, 
which were very heavy and increasing, while the 
revenue was diminishing year by year, buried 
at the foot of the vines by the phylloxera. The 
whole plain was attacked, but the close still 
resisted, and it was the Consul’s care to save the 
close by dint of research and experience. 

This Divonne Abrieu, who remained faithful 
to her headdresses, her working-woman’s key- 
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ring, and behaved so modestly in Scr position of 
housekeeper and companion, kept the house 
from embarrassment in those years of crisis, the 
sick woman always surrounded by the same 
expensive luxuries, the little ones brought up 
with their mother like young ladies, and Jean’s 
board and lodging regularly paid, first at the 
college, then at Aix, where he studied law ; and 
lastly, at Paris, where he went to conclude his 
studies. 

By what miracles of order and watchfulness 
she succeeded everyone was as ignorant as her- 
self. But each time that Jean thought of 
Castelet, that he raised his eyes towards the 
faded photograph, effaced by the light, the first 
face recalled, the first name pronounced, was 
Divonne’s ; the large-hearted peasant he could 
see concealed within the gentlewoman and keep~ 
ing her upright by the effort of her will. For 
some days, since he knew the history of his 
nistress, he avoided pronouncing her beloved 
name before Fanny, as well as his mother’s and 
ther relations; even the photograph embar- 
rassed him when he looked at it, hanging out of 
place above Sapho’s bed. 

One day on returning to dinner he was sur- 
prised to see the table laid for three instead of 
two, and more so still to find Fanny playing 
cards with a little man, whom he did not at first 
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recognise, but who, on turning, showed the 
bright eyes of a mad goat, the great nose 
triumphing over a tanned face, and the bald 
head and beard of Uncle Césaire. To his 
nephew's inquiries he replied, without putting 
down the cards,— 

“You see I am bored; I am playing a game 
of bezique with my niece.” 

His niece! 

And Jean had concealed so carefully his 
fiatson from the world. This familiarity dis- 
pleased him, and so did the things that Césaire 
babbled to him in a low voice while Fanny was 
occupied with the dinner. ‘Congratulations, 
my boy ... eyes ... arms... fit for a 
king.” It was much worse when at table the 
Fénat began to speak without any reserve of 
the Castelet business which brought him to 
Paris. 

The pretext of the journey was money to 
draw—S8ooo0 francs which he had lent years 
before to his friend Courbebaisse, and which 
he never expected to see again, when a 
lawyer’s letter told him of the death of Courbe- 
baisse and the immediate return of his 8000 
francs. But the real reason, for the money 
might easily have been sent to him, “the 
real reason is your mother’s health, my boy. 
For some time she has been getting very much 
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weaker, and somehow she becomes light-headed 
and forgets everything, even the little ones’ 
names. The other morning, as your father went 
out of her room, she asked Divonne who was 
the nice gentleman who came to see her so 
often. No one has noticed that but your aunt, 
and she has spoken to me about it, and we 
decided that I should come and _ consult 
Bouchereau upon the state of the poor woman 
whom he previously treated.” 

“ Have you had any insanity in your family ?” 
asked Fanny, in the doctorial and grave manner 
which she had caught from La Gournerie. 

“Never,” said the Fénat; adding, with a sly 
smile, “I was a little mad in my youth, but my 
folly did not displease the ladies, and there was 
no need to confine me.” 

Jean looked at them heartbroken. To the 
grief which the sad news caused him was added 
an oppressive uneasiness at hearing this woman 
speak of his mother and her infirmities with 
the free manner and experience of a matron, 
her elbows on the cloth and rolling a cigarette 
the while. And the other one, who was talka- 
tive and indiscreet, was relating the most private 
family secrets. 

Ah! the vines; the vines are in a bad way. 
And the close itself had had none for a long 


time; half of them were already devoured, and 
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the others only preserved by a miracle, by 
caring for each bunch, each berry, like sick 
children, with expensive drugs. The terrible 
thing was that the Consul insisted on always 
planting new vines, which the worm attacked, 
instead of leaving to the cultivation of olives 
and caper trees all that good, useless land 
covered with leprous and_ scorched vine 
branches, 

Happily he, Césaire, had a few acres on the 
banks of the Rhone, which he treated by 
immersion, a superb discovery applicable only 
to low-lying land. Already he had been en- 
couraged by a good crop and a little wine, 
though not very strong—“ frogs’ wine,” the 
Consul disdainfully called it—but the Fénat 
also insisted, and with the 8000 francs 
from Courbebaisse he was going to buy 
Piboulette. 

“You know, my boy, the first island on the 
Rhone, down the river from the Aubrieus’ 
house. But that is between ourselves, as no 
one at Castelet must suspect anything yet.” 

“Not even Divonne, uncle?” asked Fanny, 
smiling. 

At his wife’s name the Fénat’s eyes became 
moist. 

“Oh! I never do anything without Divonne. 
Besides, she has faith in my idea, and would be 
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so pleased if her poor Césaire could restore 
the fortunes of Castelet after beginning their 
ruin.” 

Jean shuddered. Was he about to confess, 
to tell that sad story? But the Provengal, full 
of his tenderness for Divonne, had begun to 
speak of her, of the happiness she gave him. 
And so beautiful with that, so magnificently 
buiit. 

“See, my niece, you who are a woman should 
recognise it in her.” 

He handed her a card photograph, taken 
from his pocket-book, which never left him. 

From Jean’s filial accents in speaking of his 
aunt, from her maternal counsels to him, written 
in a large and a trifle shaky hand, Fanny 
imagined her to be one of those villagers of 
Seine et Oise with a handkerchief on her head, 
and remained in astonishment before the pretty, 
pure-lined face, brightened by the narrow white 
head-dress, and the elegant and supple figure 
of a woman of twenty-five. 

“Very beautiful indeed,” said she, in a 
singular tone, biting her lips. 

“And well built,” said the uncle. 

Then they went out on tothe balcony. After 
a warm day, from which the zinc of the 
verandah still burnt, there was falling from an 
invisible cloud a fine soaking rain, which 
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freshened up the air, pattered gaily on the 
roofs, and splashed on the pavements. Paris 
laughed beneath this shower, and the noise of 
the crowd, of the carriages, all the ascending 
murmur, intoxicated the Provengal, and brought 
into his head, which was as empty and mobile 
as a bell, recollections of his youth, and of a 
visit of three months he had paid some thirty 
years before to his friend Courbebaisse. He 
remembered their entry into the Padro one 
night in Mid Lent, Courbebaisse as Chicard, 
and his mistress, La Mornas, as a song-seller, 
a disguise which brought her luck, since she 
became a café concert celebrity. He, the uncle, 
had in tow a little doll of the Quarter named 
Pellicule; and quite cheered up, he laughed 
from ear to ear, hummed dance tunes and 
clasped his niece round the waist. At mid- 
night, when he left them to go to the hotel 
Cojas, the only one he knew in Paris, he sang 
at the top of his voice on the staircase, threw 
kisses to his niece, who was lighting him, and 
said to Jean,— 

“You know, take care of yourself!” 

As soon as he had gone, Fanny, whose brow 
wore a thoughtful expression, went quickly into 
her dressing-room, and through the open door 
she began, in a voice almost careless,— 

“Your aunt is very pretty; 1 am no longer 
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surprised you used to speak of her so often. 
You ought to have made the most of your 
opportunities with her.” 

He protested most indignantly. Divonne! 
a second mother to him, who, when he was 
quite little, looked after him and dressed him 
She had saved him from an illness, from death; 
no, the temptation would never come to him 
to commit such an infamy. 

“Go on,” replied the woman’s strident voice, 
impeded by the hairpins between her teeth, 
“you will not make me believe that with those 
eyes, and the fine figure of which the imbecile 
spoke, his Divonne would be able to remain 
without desire by the side of a good-looking 
blonde with a girl’s skin like you. Understand, 
from the banks of the Rhone or elsewhere, we 
are all the same.” 

She spoke with conviction, believing her sex 
quite ready for every caprice and overcome by 
the first desire. He denied it, but was dis- 
turbed and racked his brains, asking himself if 
ever the gentle application of an innocent caress 
might have warned her of some danger; and 
although finding nothing, the candour of his 
affection remained attacked, the pure cameo: 
scratched by a nail. 

“ Look, the head-dress of your country.” 

Upon her beautiful hair, massed in two long 
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bands, she had pinned a white handkerchief, 
which was a good enough imitation of the 
“catalane,” the biggin in three pieces of the 
girls of Chateauneuf; and upright before him, 
in the milky folds of her nightdress, her eyes 
burning, she asked him,— 

“Am I like Divonne?” 

Oh! not at all; she was only like herself 
in this little cap which recalled the other one, 
the one at Saint Lazaire, which made her look 
so pretty, they said, while she threw her forger 
a farewell kiss in open court: “ Don’t worry, my 
love, the fine days will come back.” 

This recollection so much upset him that, as 
soon as his mistress had gone to bed, he put out 
the light to hide her from him. 

The next morning, quite early, uncle arrived 
with uplifted cane, crying, “Oh! children,” with 
the frisky and fatherly intonation which Courbe- 
baisse used when he came and found him with 
Pellicule. He appeared still more excited than 
on the previous evening; the effect of the hotel 
Cojas without doubt, and particularly the 8000 
francs folded in his pocket-book. The money 
was for Piboulette, but still he had the right 
to take a few louis from it to offer his niece 
a breakfast in the country. 

“And Bouchereau?” observed the nephew, 
who could not miss his office two days in suc- 
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cession. He decided that they should breakfast 
in the Champs Elysées, and that the two men 
would afterwards go to the consultation. 

It was not of that that the Fénat had 
dreamed, but of an entry into St Cloud in a 
carriage full of champagne; but the meal was 
charming all the same upon the terrace of the 
restaurant shaded by acacias. Césaire, very 
talkative and gallant, showed off all his graces 
to dazzle the Parisienne. He chaffed the 
waiters, complimented the chef on his sauce; 
and Fanny laughed with a foolish forced hearti- 
ness, which pained Gaussin, while the intimacy 
between the uncle and niece was firmly estab- 
lished over his head. 

They were like friends of twenty years’ stand- 
ing. The Fénat, becoming sentimental with the 
wine and dessert, spoke of Castelet, of Divonne, 
and also of his little Jean; he was happy to 
know he was with her, a serious woman who 
would prevent him from making a fool of him- 
self. And on the young man’s slightly sus- 
picious character he advised her as if she were a 
bride, his speech thick and his eye dull and 
moist. 

He sobered down, however, during his inter- 
view with Bouchereau. Two hours’ wait on the 
front floor at the Place Venddéme, in those great 
rooms, lofty and cold, filled with a silent and 
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agonised crowd; the hell of suffering, of which 
they traversed in succession all the circles, pass- 
ing from room to room till they came to the 
illustrious savant’s cabinet. 

Bouchereau, with his extraordinary memory, 
remembered Madame Gaussin very well, having 
gone in consultation to Castelet ten years before 
at the beginning of her illness; he had the 
different phases related, reread the old pre- 
scriptions, and immediately reassured the two 
men regarding the cerebral accidents which 
were produced and which he attributed to the 
employment of certain drugs; and while motion- 
less, his thick lids lowered over his small, sharp 
and searching eyes, he wrote a long letter to his 
fellow-practitioner at Avignon. The uncle and 
nephew listened with bated breath to the scratch 
of his pen, which to them, on her account, 
drowned all the noises of luxurious Paris! And 
there suddenly appeared to them the power of 
the doctor in modern times, who was the priest 
of the deathbed, and was the object of supreme 
belief and invincible superstition. 

Césaire left there sobered and serious. 

“TI am going back to my hotel to pack my 
bag, the air of Paris is bad for me, you see, my 
boy; if I stayed here I should make a fool of 
myself. I shall catch the seven o’clock train 
this evening. Make my excuses to my niece.” 
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Jean refrained from keeping him, frightened 
at his childishness and frivolity, and, when he 
awoke next morning, was congratulating him- 
self that his uncle had returned to Divonne, 
when the latter appeared with his face haggard 
and his clothing in disorder. 

“Good God! uncle, what has happened to 
you?” 

Sinking into an arm-chair, unable to speak or 
make gestures at first, the uncle confessed to a 
meeting of the days of Courbebaisse, a too 
copious dinner, and the loss of the 8000 francs in 
alupanar. He had nota sou left, nothing! How 
could he go back and tell Divonne? And the 
purchase of Piboulette! Suddenly seized with 
a kind of delirium, he put his hands over his 
eyes, the thumbs stopping his ears, and, in a 
frenzy of cursing and sobbing, the Southern 
reviled himself, and displayed his remorse by a 
general confession of his whole life. He was 
the shame and curse of his people ; types such 
as himself in families ought to be slaughtered 
like wolves. Without his brother’s generosity 
where would he be? At the valleys with 
thieves and forgers. 

“Uncle, uncle!” said Gaussin, very much 
upset, trying to stop him. 

But the other, purposely deaf and blind, 
delighted in this public exhibition, and went 
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into the most minute details, while Fanny 
watched him with pity mingled with admira- 
tion. Passionate, he was at least a save-all such 
as she loved, and, moved to the quick, the good 
girl sought the means of assisting him. But 
how? She had seen no one for a year, Jean 
had no relations. Suddenly a name came into 
her mind: Dechelette! He must be in Paris 
now, and he was such a good boy. 

“But I hardly know him,” said Jean. 

“T will go.” 

“What! you will?” 

“Why not?” 

They exchanged glances and understood. 
Dechelette too had been her lover, the lover of 
one night whom she hardly recollected. But 
he did not forget one of them; for they were 
all arranged in his head like the saints in the 
calendar. 

“If it annoys you,” said she, a little em- 
barrassed. Then Césaire, who, during the short 
conference had stopped shouting, in great 
anxiety turned towards them such a despairing 
and supplicating look that Jean resigned and 
gave his consent through his teeth. 

How long that hour appeared to them both, 
racked by thoughts they did not confess, as 
they leant on the balcony watching for the 
woman’s return ! 
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“Does Dechelette live far away?” 

“No, only on the Rue de Rome, a few steps,” 
responded Jean, in a fury, for he too had dis- 
covered that Fanny was a long time returning. 
He tried to quiet himself with the engineer’s 
amorous device, “ No to-morrow,” and the con- 
temptuous way he had heard him speak of 
Sapho, as of an old member of the world 
of gallantry ; but his lover’s pride revolted, and 
he would almost have liked Dechelette to find 
her still beautiful and desirable. Ah, the old 
rascal Césaire wanted to reopen all his wounds. 

At last Fanny’s cloak turned the corner of 
the street. She returned gaily. 

“It is all over, I have the money.” 

When he saw the 8000 francs spread out before 
him the uncle wept for joy, wished to give a re- 
ceipt and fix the interest and date of repayment. 

“No use, uncle, I have not mentioned your 
name, This money has been lent to me, and it is 
to me you owe it, and for as long as you please.” 

“Such services, my child,” Césaire replied, 
transported with gratitude, “are repaid by 
never-ending friendship.” And at the station, 
where Gaussin accompanied him to be sure this 
time of his departure, he repeated, with tears in 
his eyes,— 

“What a woman, what a treasure! See you 
make her happy.” 
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Jean was very angry at this adventure, feeling 
his already heavy chain growing tighter and 
tighter and becoming mixed up with things 
which his native delicacy had always kept 
separate and distinct—his family and his /zazson, 
Now Césaire had put his mistress au courant 
with his work and plantations, and had given 
her news of the whole of Castelet; and Fanny 
criticised the Consul’s obstinacy in the matter 
of the vines, spoke of his mother’s health, and 
irritated Jean with misplaced solicitude and 
advice. 

But she never made any allusion to the 
service she had rendered, nor to the Fénat’s 
old adventure, that fault of the house of 
Armandy, which the uncle had confessed 
before her. Once only she made use of it 
aS a weapon of repartee under the follow- 
ing circumstances. 

They were returning from the theatre and 
getting into a cab out of the rain at a stand on 
the boulevard. The turnout, one of those 
which only run after midnight, was a long 
while starting, the man being asleep and the 
horse shaking its nose-bag. While they waited 
under cover.in the cab, an old driver, his breath 
stinking of wine and refastening a lash to his 
whip, gently approached the door and said to 
Fanny, in a broken voice,— 
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“Good evening. How are you?” 

“What, is it you?” 

She gave a little shudder, which she quickly 
repressed, and in a low voice said to her lover,— 

“ My father!” 

Her father, this marauder with a long frock 
coat of old livery, stained with mud, with the 
metal buttons torn off, and showing under the 
cas of the pavement a swollen face, apoplectic 
with alcohol, in which Gaussin thought he could 
distinguish in a vulgar way Fanny’s regular and 
sensual profile and her large eyes. Without 
taking any notice of the man who accompanied 
his daughter, and as if he had not seen him, 
Legrand gave the news of the house: “The old 
lady is at Necker for a fortnight. Go and see 
her one of these Thursdays, that will give you 
courage. Fortunately my box is solid; a good 
whip, good lash. Only business is not very 
good; if you needed a good driver by the 
month the job would suit me well. No? So 
much the worse then, and good-bye.” 

They shook hands gently and the cab started. 

“ Alas, would you think—” murmured Fanny, 
and she at once began to give him a long 
account of her family, a thing she had always 
avoided, “it was so plain, so low.” But they 
knew each other better now; they had nothing 
to conceal. 
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She was born at Moulin aux Anglais, in the 
suburbs, of this father, an old dragoon, who ran 
the service of coaches from Paris to Chatillon, 
and of a servant at the inn. 

She had not known her mother, who had died 
at her birth; only the owners of the relay, good 
people, obliged the father to recognise his little 
one and pay for the months of nursing. He 
dared not refuse, for he owed a great deal in the 
house ; and when Fanny was four years old he 
took her on the coach like a little dog, under 
the tilt, where she was amused at rolling along 
the road, at the sight of the lantern lights on 
both sides, at the smoking and panting animals, 
and at sleeping in the dark lulled by the sound 
of the bells. 

But Legrand soon tired of his pose as a 
father; however little it cost, he had to feed 
and clothe the brat. Then she was an obstacle 
to his marriage with the widow of a kitchen- 
gardener, upon whose melon houses and squares 
of cabbages he had his eye as he passed. She 
therefore had a very clear idea that her father 
wanted to lose her; it was his fixed idea when 
he was drunk to get rid of her by some means, 
and if the widow herself, Machaume, had not 
taken the girl under her protection. . . 

“By the way, you know Machaume,” said 
Fanny. 
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“What, the servant I saw at your house?” 

“She was my stepmother. She was so good 
to me when I was little; I took her to keep her 
away from her beast of a husband, who, after 
eating up all her property, struck her and com- 
pelled her to wait upon a slut with whom he 
lived. Ah, poor Machaume, she knows the cost 
of a fine man! Ah, well, when she left me, in 
spite of all I could say, she went back to him, 
and now she is in the hospital. How he gives 
way without her, the old scoundrel! Flow dirty 
he was! There is only his whip; did you see 
how straight he held it? Even when almost 
drunk enough to fall he carries it before him 
like a taper, takes it into his bedroom; he has 
never had but that one of his own. ‘Good 
whip, good lash,’ is his motto.” 

She spoke of him carelessly, like a stranger, 
without disgust or shame; and Jean was afraid 
to listen to her. The father! the mother! 
compared with the Consul’s austere face and 
Madame Gaussin’s angelic smile! And sud- 
denly understanding the reason of her lover's 
silence, the revolt against this social mud with 
which he was splashed when in her company: 
“After all,” said Fanny, in philosophic tones, 
“there is a little of it in all families; people are 
not responsible for it. I have my father Le- 
grand; you have Uncle Césaire.” 
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“My DEAR CIIILD,—I am writing to you still 
trembling from the great trouble we have just 
gone through; our twins disappeared, were 
gone from Castelet for a whole day, a night and 
the next morning ! 

“It was Sunday, at breakfast-time, that the 
little ones were missed. I had dressed them 
nicely for mass at eight o’clock, where the Con- 
sul was going to take them, then I took no 
further notice of them, bcing kept with your 
mother, who was more nervous than usual, as 
if she could feel the misfortune which was 
hovering round us. You know she has always 
since her illness been able to foretell what will 
happen, and the less she can move the more her 
brain works. 

“Your mother was fortunately in her room, 
you sce, while we were all in the dining-room 
waiting for the little ones. We called them in 
the close; the shepherd whistled with his large 
shell, which he uses for collecting the sheep ; 
then Césaire on one side, myself on the other. 
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Rousseline, Jardive, we all ran about Castelet, 
and each time we met, ‘Ah, well! anything 
seen?’ In the end we did not have the 
courage to ask; with beating hearts we went 
to the wells beneath the lofty windows of the 
granary. What a day! and I had to go up to 
your mother every few minutes, smile in a 
tranquil way, and explain the little ones’ ab- 
sence by saying I had sent the children to 
spend the Sunday with their Aunt Villamuris. 
She appeared to believe it; but later in the 
evening when I was with her, watching through 
the window the lights traversing the plain and 
the Rhone looking for the children, I heard her 
weeping gently in her bed, and as I asked her 
the reason, ‘I am weeping for something which 
has been hidden from me, but which all the 
same I have guessed, she replied to me in that 
little girl’s voice which has come to her in her 
suffering; and without saying any more we 
were both anxious, separated in our grief. 
“Finally, my dear child, to shorten this pain- 
ful story, on Monday morning our little ones 
were brought back by the men your uncle 
employs on the island, who had found them on 
a heap of vine branches, pale with cold and 
hunger after their night in the open air in the 
midst of the river. This is the story they told 
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long time the idea had tormented them of doing 
like their namesakes, Martha and Mary, whose 
story they had read, of going away in a boat 
without sails or oars, or provisions of any 
kind, to spread the Gospel upon the first shore 
whither God’s breath sent them. Sunday 
after Mass, unfastening a fishing-boat, and 
kneeling in the bottom like the holy women, 
while the current carried them along, they 
gently grounded in the rushes of Piboulette, in 
spite of the high water at this season and the 
gusts of wind. Yes, God protected them, and 
the pretty children returned to us having only 
slightly dirtied their Sunday clothes and spoilt 
the gilt on their prayer-books. Wehad not the 
heart to scold them except with kisses and open 
arms; but we were all ill from the fear we 
endured. 

“Your mother is the worst, and she, without 
our telling her anything, felt, as she says, death 
pass over Castelet, and maintains, she is usually 
so quiet and gay, a sadness nothing can cure, 
though your father, myself and everyone else 
surround her with tender care. And I must 
tell you, Jean, that it is about you, in particular, 
that she is concerned and uneasy. She dare 
not confess it before your father, who desires 
you to be left to your work, but you did not 
come after your examination as you promised. 
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Pay us a surprise visit for Christmas; let our 
invalid recover her happy smile. If you knew 
how much one regrets, when one’s father and 
mother have departed, not having devoted more 
time to them.” 


Standing by the window, through which the 
light of a winter day idly filtered through the 
fog, Jean read this letter and enjoyed the bunch 
of wild flowers, souvenirs of tenderness and the 
sun. 
“What is that? Let me see.” 

Fanny had just been awakened by the yellow 
light let in by the drawing of the curtain, and 
was sleepily stretching out her hand towards 
the packet of tobacco upon the table. He 
hesitated, knowing the jealousy aroused in his 
mistress by the name of Divonne; but how was 
he to hide the letter, the origin and form of 
which she had recognised ? 

At first the escapade of the little girls moved 
her, as with her arms and throat in the air, 
propped up upon the pillow, surrounded by the 
waves of her brown hair, she read all of it as 
she rolled a cigarette ; but the end irritated her 
most furiously, and, crumpling it up, she threw 
it across the room, crying, “All that is an in- 
vention to make you go. She misses her fine 
nephew, the... .” 
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He rushed to stop her, to prevent her using 
the word hussy, but she said it and many others 
in a string. She had never before so grossly 
forgotten herself before him in the overflow of 
her dirty anger. All the slang of her past life 
swelled her neck and loosed her lips. 

It was not hard to see what they wanted. 
Césaire had spoken, and the family had com- 
bined to break off their /2azsov, to attract him to 
the country with Divonne’s good looks as a 
bait. 

“First of all, you know, if you go I will write 
to your lady-love. I have warned you; ah, 
but—” As she spoke she gathered herself hate- 
fully in a heap upon the bed, pale, her face 
drawn, her features enlarged, as an evil beast 
about to spring. 

And Gaussin remembered having seen her 
thus in the Rue de 1]’Arcade; but now it was 
against him, this roaring hatred which tempted 
him to fall upon his mistress and strike her, for 
in those loves of the flesh, in which esteem and 
respect for the person loved are naught, brutality 
always displays itself in anger or caresses. He 
was afraid of himself and escaped to go to his 
office, and as he walked he was angry with the 
life he had adopted. That would teach him to 
give himself to such a woman! what infamies, 
what horrors! what, not even the right to go 
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and see his mother and sisters! But in what 
galleys was he imprisoned? and the whole 
history of their 4azson appeared before him; he 
saw how the beautiful bare arms of the Egyptian, 
wound round his neck on the evening of the 
ball, had clung to him strongly and despotic- 
ally, isolating him from his family and friends. 
Now he had made up his mind. That evening 
at any cost he would set out for Castelet. 

His business completed and leave of absence 
obtained from the Ministry, he returned home 
early, expecting a terrible scene and ready for 
anything, even a rupture. But the gentle 
greeting Fanny gave him at once, her eyes 
enlarged, her cheeks softened with tears, hardly 
left him the courage necessary to have a will of 
his own. 

“Tam going this evening,” he said, stiffening 
himself. 

“You are quite right, my dear. Go and see 
your mother, and particularly,” she approaehed 
coaxingly, “forget how naughty I have been, I 
love you so, it is my folly.” 

All the rest of the day, while packing his bag 
with coquettish care, she returned to the sweet- 
ness of former days, and kept her repentant 
attitude, perhaps in the hope of detaining him. 
However, not once did she say-to him “Stay”; 
and when at the last minute all hope had been 
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abandoned in face of his final preparations, she 
embraced and clung to her lover, trying to 
impregnate him with herself for the whole dura- 
tion of the journey and his absence. 

Oh, the delight in the morning, of waking in 
his little room, his heart still warm with the 
family greetings and the beautiful effusions at 
his arrival, of finding himself in the old place on 
his little narrow bed, of hearing the cries of the 
peacocks on their roosts. 

Jean compared this awakening to those in 
Paris under a sky as cloudy as his love, and felt 
he was happy and free. He went downstairs. 
The house, white with sunlight, was still asleep, 
all its shutters shut like eyes; and he was happy 
at the thought of a moment’s solitude to enjoy 
the moral convalescence which he felt was begin- 
ning for him. 

He took a few steps upon the terrace, took an 
avenue rising to the park, or rather what was 
called the park, a wood of pines and myrtles 
planted haphazard in the rough side of Castelet, 
traversed by uneven paths slippery with dry 
pine-needles. His dog Miracle, who was very 
old and lame, had left his kennel and silently 
followed at his heels; they had so often taken 
this morning walk together. 

At the entrance of the vineyards, the great 
cypress trees in the hedge of which bent their 
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pointed tops, the dog stopped; he knew how 
tiring the ground with its thick bed of sand— 
a new remedy for the phylloxera which the 
Consul was trying—would be for his old paws, 
as well as the terrace steps. The joy of follow- 
ing his master decided him, however; and there 
were at every obstacle grievous efforts, and little 
cries of fear, like the stoppages and blunders of 
a crab on a rock. Jean did not look at him, 
being quite engaged with the new Alicante plant, 
of which his father had talked to him the pre- 
vious evening. The stems looked of fine growth 
upon the even, shining sand. At last the poor 
man would be recompensed for his stubborn 
efforts; the close of Castelet would revive when 
the Nerte, the Ermitage, all the great Southern 
vineyards were dead! 

A little white head-dress suddenly rose up in 
front of him. It was Divonne, the early riser 
of the house, a pruning-knife in her hand, and 
something else which she threw away, and her 
cheeks usually so dull lit up with a deep blush. 
“Ts that you, Jean? You frightened me. I 
thought it was your father.” Then, recovering 
herself, she kissed him. 

“ Have you had a good night?” 

“Very good, aunt, but why were you afraid of 
my father’s coming?” 

“Why?” 
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She picked up the vine-stem she had just 
gathered. 

“The Consul has told you, has he not, that 
this time he is sure to succeed? Ah, well, there 
is the little beast!” 

Jean looked at a little yellow moss encrusted 
in the wood, the imperceptible mouldiness which 
has gradually ruined entire provinces; and it 
was an irony of Nature on this splendid morning 
under the life-giving sun for this infinitely small 
indestructible destroyer to appear. 

“It is the beginning. In three months the 
whole close will be devoured, and your father 
will recommence, for his pride is at stake. It 
will be new plants and new remedies till the 
Gay ain s 

A gesture of despair completed and empha- 
sised her phrase. 

“ Quite right, that is exactly it.” 

“Qh, you know the Consul! He never says 
anything, gives me the monthly housekeeping 
money as usual; but I can see he is worried. 
He goes to Avignon and Orange. It is money 
he seeks .. .” 

“ And Césaire and his immersion?” asked the 
young man in consternation. 

“Thank God, that was a success. He had 
fifty puncheons of light wine at the last harvest, 
and this year there will be double that quantity. 
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Before this success the Consul had given up to 
his brother all the vines on the plain, which were 
so high in fallow and dead wood like a country 
cemetery, and now they have been under water 
for three months,” 

And proud of her husband, of her Fénat, the 
Provengale showed Jean, from the elevation on 
which they were standing, great clear pools of 
water maintained by banks of lime, as in the 
salt-works. 

“In two years these vines will bear, so will 
those on the Piboulette and the island of 
Lamotte, which your uncle has bought without 
saying anything about it. Then we shall be 
rich, but we have to hold out till then, and 
everybody has to put his heart into it and make 
sacrifices,” 

She spoke gaily of the sacrifice, like a woman 
whom it no longer astonished, and with so 
easy a spirit that Jean, struck by a sudden 
idea, replied to her in the same tone,— 

“We will make sacrifices, Divonne.” 

The same day he wrote to Fanny that his 
parents could no longer continue his allowance ; 
that he would be reduced to his salary at the 
Ministry ; and that, under those circumstances, 
their living together was impossible. The rup- 
ture had come sooner than he expected, and 
three or four years before his expected depart- 
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ure; but he counted on his mistress accepting 
those serious reasons and aiding him in the 
hard accomplishment of a duty. 

Was it indeed a sacrifice? Was he not on 
the contrary relieved at ending an existence 
which seemed to him odious and unhealthy, 
especially since he had returned to Nature, to 
his family, and to their simple and upright 
affections? After writing his letter without 
struggle or suffering, he counted, to defend him 
against a reply which he foresaw would be 
furious and full of threats and extravagances, 
upon the honourable and faithful tenderness of 
the brave hearts of those who surrounded him, 
upon the example of his upright and, above all, 
proud father, upon the open simile of the little 
holy women, and also upon the large, peaceful 
horizons, the healthy emanations of the moun- 
tains, the far-off sky, and the swift-flowing river ; 
for in thinking of his passion and all its villainies 
he seemed to be emerging from a pernicious 
fever, such as those caught from the slime of 
marshy spots. 

Five or six days passed in the silence of the 
great blow he had struck. Morning and evening 
Jean went to the post-office and returned with 
empty hands, singularly disturbed. What was 
she doing? On what had she decided, and in 
any case, why did she not reply? He could 
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think of nothing else. And at night, when 
everyone was asleep at Castelet, lulled by the 
sound of the wind in the long corridors, Césaire 
and he talked in his little room. 

“She is on her way here!” said the uncle; 
and his uneasiness doubled at that, because he 
had put in the envelope of his letter two bills, 
at six months and a year, settling his debt with 
interest. How would they meet those bills? 
How was he to explain to Divonne? He 
shuddered at the thought and pained his nephew 
when at the end of the evening he said to him 
sorrowfully, with extended nose and shaking 
hands, “Come, good-night, what you did was 
good in every way.” 

At last came the answer and its first few 
lines were, “My dear husband, I have not 
written to you before, because I wanted to 
prove to you in some other way than by words 
alone how much I love you.” Jean stopped in 
surprise like a man who hears a symphony in 
place of the chamade he feared. He quickly 
turned to the last page, where he read,“ ... 
remain to death, your dog who loves you, whom 
you can beat, and who passionately caresses 
you.” 

She had not received his letter then! But 
reading it line by line with tears in his eyes, he 
found it was an answer, and told him that 
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Fanny had for a long while expected this bad 
news of the distress of Castelet leading to the 
inevitable separation. Immediately she had 
gone in search of occupation, to be an expense 
to him no longer, and she had obtained the 
management of a furnished hotel in the avenue 
of the Bois de Boulogne, from a very rich lady. 
A hundred francs a month, board, lodging and 
her liberty on Sundays. 

“You see, my husband, one whole day in the 
week for love! for you will still love me, will 
you note You will recompense me for the 
great effort Jam making to work for the first 
time in my life, for the slavery night and day 
I am accepting, with humiliations which you 
cannot imagine, and which will weigh very 
heavily upon my foolish independence. But I 
experience extraordinary contentment in suffer- 
ing for love of you. I owe you so much, you 
have made me understand so many good and 
honourable things of which no one had ever be- 
fore spoken to me! Ah, if we had met sooner! 

“Now come back as soon as you like, the 
rooms are free. I have taken away all my 
things; that was the hardest thing of all, to 
shake out the drawers and the souvenirs they 
contained. You will only find my portrait, 
which will cost you nothing; only the kind 
glances which I implore for it. Oh, my love, 
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my love! Last of all, keep Sunday for me, 
and my little place in your neck, you know!” 
And then followed tenderness, caresses, the 
voluptuous licking of a mother cat, and words 
of passion, which made the lover place the 
satin paper to his lips as if the caresses upon 
it were moist and human. 

“Does she not speak of my bills?” asked 
Uncle Césaire, timidly. 

“She sends them back to you. You shall 
pay when you are rich.” 

The uncle uttered a sigh of rclief, his forehead 
wrinkled with delight, and with the gravity of 
a man of honour said, in his strong Southern 
accent,— 

“ Let me tell you that this woman is a saint.” 

Then passing to another chain of ideas, by 
the mobility, the lack of logic and memory 
which was one of the curiosities of his nature, 
“And what passion, my boy, what fire! I 
have a parched mouth just as when Courbebaisse 
used to read me La Mornas’s letters.” 

Once again Jean had to listen to the ex- 
periences of his first journey to Paris, the hotel 
Cojas, Pellicule; but he did not hear as he 
leant upon the window open upon the night, 
appeased and bathed in the light of a full 
moon, so bright that cocks were deceived and 
saluted it as the break of day. 
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Then this redemption for love of which the 
poets speak was true; and he felt a pride in 
thinking that all the great and illustrious men 
whom Fanny had loved before him, far from 
regenerating her had depraved her, while he, 
solely by the strength of his honour, was 
drawing her away from vice perhaps for ever. 

He was grateful to her for finding that middle 
course, that demi-rupture, in which she would 
acquire new working habits so difficult for an 
indolent nature to acquire; and in the paternal 
tone of an old gentleman he wrote to her on 
the following day to encourage her reform, to 
inquire about the kind of hotel she was managing 
and the class of people who came there; for he 
mistrusted his indulgence and facility in saying 
resignedly,— 

“ All right.” 

Post by post, with the docility of a little girl, 
Fanny gave him a picture of her hotel, a real 
family house inhabited by foreigners. On the 
first floor there were Peruvians, a father, mother, 
children and numerous servants; on the second, 
Russians and arich Dutchman, a coral merchant. 
The rooms of the third floor contained two 
English riders from the Hippodrome, a very 
correct and interesting little household—Mdlle. 
Minna Vogel, a cithara player from Stuttgart, 
with her brother Leo, a poor little consumptive 
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obliged to interrupt his classical studies at 
the Paris Conservatoire, and whose big sister 
had come to look after him, without any other 
funds than the products of a few concerts to pay 
for their board and lodging. 

“Everything very touching and very honour- 
able as you can see, my dear husband. I pass 
for a widow and am shown all kinds of atten- 
tion. I would not allow it to be otherwise at 
first; your wife must be respected. When I 
say ‘your wife, please understand me. I know 
that one day you will go, that I shall lose you, 
but afterwards there will be no one else; I 
shall remain yours for ever, keeping the taste of 
your caresses and the good instincts you have 
awakened in me. It is very funny, is it not, 
Sapho virtuous? Yes, virtuous when you are 
gone ; but for you I remain such as you have 
loved, frenzied and burning. ... I adore you.” 

Suddenly Jean was seized with a great ennuz. 
The return of the prodigal son, after the days of 
arrival, the orgie of the fatted calf and the tender 
effusions, always suffers from the effects of 
nomad life, and from the bitter acorns and the 
lazy flock to drive. It is a disenchantment 
which happens to things and persons, and they 
are suddenly despoiled and discoloured. The 
mornings of the Provengal winter had no longer 
for him their healthy liveliness, nor had the 
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chase of the beautiful brown otter along the 
river banks, nor duck-shooting from old Abrieu’s 
boat their old charm. Jean found the wind 
cold, the water rough, the walks among the 
flooded vines very monotonous with his uncle, 
who explained his system of sluices and 
approach-trenches,. 

The village, which he remembered from his 
youngest days among his youthful adventures, 
consisted of ancient hovels, some of which were 
abandoned and savoured of death and desola- 
tion like an Italian village; and when he went 
to the post-office he had to submit to, on the 
tottering stone steps of each door, the tedious 
repetition of all the old bent men, their arms in 
bits of knitted stockings, and of the old women, 
whose chins were like yellow box beneath their 
tight-fitting caps, and whose eyes gleamed and 
shone like the little eyes of the lizards in the old 
walls. 

There were always the same laments on the 
death of the vines, the end of the madder, the 
disease of the mulberry trees, the seven plagues 
of Egypt ruining this fine country of Provence; 
and to avoid them he sometimes returned by 
the sloping lanes which traversed the old enclos- 
ing walls of the Castle of the Popes, deserted 
lanes full of brushwood, of those great herbs of 
St Roch for the cure of rashes, quite in their 
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place in this corner belonging to the Middle 
Ages, shaded by the enormous separated ruin at 
the top of the lane. 

Then he would meet the priest Malassagne 
coming to say Mass, walking furiously, his band 
crossways, his cassock held up in his two hands, 
for fear of briars and moths, The priest stopped, 
thundered forth against the impiety of the 
peasants and the infamy of the Municipal 
Council ; he hurled his curse upon the fields, the 
animals and the men, scoundrels, who no longer 
came to service, who would bury their dead 
without the Sacraments, taking care of them- 
selves by magnetism and spirit-rapping to do 
away with the priest and doctor. 

“Yes, sir, spirit-rapping ! that is the stage our 
peasants have reached. And you don’t expect 
the vines to be diseased!” 

Jean, who had Fanny’s open and inflaming 
letter in his pocket, listened with a far-away 
look, escaped as quickly as possible from the 
priest’s homily, and returned to Castelet to take 
shelter in a hollow in the rocks, which the 
Provengals call a cagnard, sheltered from the 
wind on all sides, and concentrating the sun 
reflected by the stone. 

He chose the most secluded, the wildest, over- 
run with brambles and Kermes oaks, and sat 


down there to read his letter, and little by little, 
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from the fine odour it exhaled, from the caress 
of the words, from the images evoked, there 
came upon him a sensual intoxication which 
quickened his pulse, hallucinated him, making 
disappear, like useless scenery, the river, the 
islands, the villages in the hollows of the 
Alpilles, and the entire curve of the immense 
valley. He was there in their room before the 
srey-roofed station. 

Suddenly there were steps upon the path, and 
clear laughter. “He is there!” His sisters 
appeared, their little naked legs in the grass 
quite pretty, led by old Miracle, who was very 
proud of having tracked his master, and wagging 
his tail at his victory ; but Jean drove him away 
with a kick, and declined the offers of a game 
at hide-and-seek or a run which were timidly 
made him. His little sisters loved him, doting 
on their big brother, who was always so far 
away ; he had for their sake become a child since 
his arrival, amused by the contrast of these 
pretty creatures who, though born at the same 
time, were so unlike. One was tall, dark, with 
hair wonderfully and naturally curly; she it was 
who had the idea of the boat, exalted by the 
lectures of the priest Malassagne, and the little 
Mary, the Egyptian, had taken with her Martha, 
who was a soft and gentle blonde taking after 
her mother and brother. 
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. But what an odious annoyance that while he 
was stirring up his recollections these innocent 
childish caresses were meddling with the 
coquettish perfume which his mistress’s letter 
had shed upon him. “No, go away, I must 
work.” He went back with the intention of 
shutting himself up in his own room, when his 
father’s voice called along the passage,— 

“Ts that you, Jean? Come here.” 

Post-time brought new subjects for morose- 
ness to this man sombre by nature, and retain- 
ing from the Orient habits of silent solemnity, 
separated by short reminiscences. ... “When 
I was Consul at Hong-Kong.” While he 
listened to his father read and discuss his 
morning paper, Jean looked upon the mantel- 
piece for Caoudal’s Sapho, with her arms upon 
her knees, her lyre by her side, “ toute la lyre,” 
a bronze purchased twenty years before, at the 
time of the embellishment of Castelet ; and this 
bronze, which in the shop windows of Paris 
sickened him, here in his isolation gave him an 
emotion of love, a desire to kiss those shoulders, 
to unloose those cold polished arms, and to say, 
“Sapho, for you, but for you alone!” 

The tempting image rose before him when he 
went out, walked with him, and doubled the 
sound of his footsteps upon the great and noble 
staircase. It was the name of Sapho which the 
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pendulum of the old clock ticked, which the 
wind whispered along the broad corridors 
paved and cold, that name which he found in 
all the books in this country library, old books 
with red edges, retaining between the stitching 
crumbs of his lunches when a child. And this 
besetting souvenir of his mistress pursued him 
even into his mother’s room, where Divonne 
was tending the sick woman, and raising up her 
beautiful white hair from the face which had 
remained peaceful and rosy in spite of varied 
and perpetual suffering. 

“ Ah, here is Jean,” said the mother. 

“Our boy is changed, sister,” said Madame 
Gaussin, sadly. “What is the matter with 
him?” Together they tried to discover the 
reason. Divonne racked her ingenious imagi- 
nation; she would have liked to question the 
young man, but he seemed to shun her now, 
to avoid being alone with her. 

Once, after looking for him, she surprised 
him in the caguard,in the fever of his letters 
and bad dreams. He got up, his eye dark. 
She kept him and sat near him on the warm 
stone. “You don’t love me any more then?” 
she said. “I am no longer your Divonne to 
whom you used to tell all your troubles ?” 

“Oh, yes, yes,” he stammered, troubled by 
her tenderness, and turning his eyes away so 
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that she might not discover in them any part 
of what he had just been reading—cries of love, 
distracted appeals, and the delirium of passion 
far away. 

“What is the matter? why are you so sad?” 
murmured Divonne, coaxing him, with the 
tones of her voice and her hands, as if he 
were a child. He was partly her little one; 
he remained hers till he was ten years old, 
the age that little men are emancipated. 

He, already burning from his letter, became 
over-excited at the disturbing charm of the 
beautiful body so near his own, at the fresh 
mouth and blood made to circulate by the 
fresh breeze which disturbed her hair and 
blew it over her forehead in delicate curls in 
the Parisian fashion. And Sapho’s lessons— 
“All women are the same, face to face with 
a man they have only one idea in their heads,” 
made him consider, provoking the peasant’s 
happy smile, her gesture to detain him for 
her tender examination. 

Suddenly he felt the vertigo of an evil 
temptation mount into his head; and the 
effort he made to resist it shook him with 
a convulsive shudder. Divonne, frightened at 
seeing him so pale, with chattering teeth 
cried, “Ah, poor boy, he has fever!” With a 
gesture of unreflecting tenderness she untied 
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the large handkerchief which surrounded her 
waist to fasten it round his neck; but roughly 
seized and enveloped, she felt the burning of 
a mad caress upon her neck and shoulders, all 
the sparkling flesh which had just burst out 
into the sunlight. She had no time even to cry 
out or to defend herself, perhaps not even a 
correct idea of what had taken place. “Ah, 
I am mad, I am mad!” he cried, as he fled, 
and was already far away, the stones rolling 
beneath his feet. 

At breakfast that day Jean announced that 
he would go the same evening, recalled by an 
order from the Ministry. 

“Go, already! ... you said... you have 
only just come.” And there were cries and 
supplications, But he could not remain with 
them, since the disturbing and corrupt influence 
of Sapho intervened between all their tender- 
ness. Besides, had he not made the greatest 
sacrifice in renouncing his life with her? The 
complete rupture would occur a little later; 
then he would return to love without shame 
or embarrassment, and embrace all these good 
people. 


It was night. The house was sleeping and 
dark when Césaire returned from taking his 
nephew to the station at Avignon. After 
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giving a feed of oats to the horse, and look- 
ing at the sky—the look for signs of the 
weather of men who live in the country—he 
was going to enter the house when he saw a 
white form upon a seat on the terrace. “Is 
that you, Divonne?” 

“Yes, I was waiting for you.” 

Being very busy all day and separated from 
her Fénat, whom she adored, she met him here 
in the evening to talk and take a walk together. 
Was it the short scene between Jean and her- 
self which she had understood, after thinking 
it over, better than she had desired, or the 
emotion occasioned by seeing the poor mother 
weep in silence all day? Her voice was 
changed, and she was suffering from severe 
mental distress, extraordinary in so calm and 
dutiful a person. When she said, “Do you 
know anything about it? why has he left us so 
suddenly ?” she did not believe the story of the 
Ministry, suspecting rather some evil connec- 
tion which was dragging the child far away 
from his family. There were so many dangers 
and such fatal acquaintances in that horrible 
Paris! 

Césaire, who could hide nothing from her, 
confessed that there was a woman in Jean’s life, 
but a good creature incapable of taking him 
away from his friends; and he spoke of her 
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devotion, of the touching letters she wrote, 
particularly boasted of the courageous resolu- 
tion she had formed to work, a thing which 
seemed quite natural to the peasant: “ For it is 
necessary to work to live.” 

“Not for that kind of woman,” said Césaire. 

“It was with a good-for-nothing that Jean 
lived then! And did you go there too?” 

“T swear to you, Divonne, that since she has 
known him there has been no woman more 
chaste, more honourable. Love has rehabili- 
tated her.” 

But those words were too long, Divonne did 
not understand them. To her this lady returned 
to the waste which she called “bad women,” 
and the thought that her Jean was the prey of 
such a creature made her indignant. If the 
Consul were to suspect! 

Césaire tried to calm her, assured her by all 
the wrinkles of his good though rather jolly 
face, that at the boy’s age it was impossible to 
pass a woman. “Then let him get married,” 
cried she in a tone of entire conviction. 

“But now they are not together, it is always 
that...” 

She then in a grave tone said: “ Listen, 
Césaire, you know what they say about here: 
‘Misfortune lasts longer than he who brings it.’ 
If it is just as you say, if Jean has drawn the 
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woman out of the mire, he has perhaps badly 
soiled himself in his saa task. It is possible 
that he has made her better and more honour- 
able; but who knows if the evil which was in 
her has not tainted our boy right to the 
heart?” 

They returned towards the terrace. The 
night was peaceful and limpid over the whole 
of the silent valley, in which nothing lived but 
the gliding light of the moon and the silver 
flakes of the rolling river. They breathed calm, 
separation from everything, the great repose of 
a dreamless sleep. Suddenly the heavy rumble 
of the up-train running under full steam on the 
bank of the Rhone became audible. 

“ Oh, that Paris!” said Divonne, shaking her 
fist towards the enemy upon which the Pro- 
vinces pour out all their anger. . . “that Paris! 
What do we give it, and what does it send us in 
return |” 
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If was foggy and cold, an afternoon which 
grew dark at four o'clock, even in the Jarge 
avenue of the Champs Elysées, along which 
carriages were hastening with a heavy muffled 
rumble. Jean could only read with difficulty at 
the bottom of a small garden, the railing of 
which was open, the golden letters placed very 
high above the mezzanine of a house luxurious 
in appearance and as quiet as a cottage: “ Fur- 
nished apartments.” A brougham was waiting 
at the edge of the pavement. 

The door of the house being opened, Jean 
saw immediately her whom he sought, sitting 
in the light of the window, turning over the 
leaves of a large account book, face to face with 
another woman elegant and grand, with a hand- 
kerchief in her hands, and a little bag. 

“You desire, sir?” Fanny recognised him, 
jumped up in delight, and stepping in front of 
the lady, “It is the little one,” she said in a low 
voice, 

The other one examined Gaussin from head 
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to foot with the fiue sang-/roid of the con- 
noisseur only acquired by experience, and in a 
loud voice, without any embarrassment, said, 
“Embrace, children, I am not looking.” Then 
she sat down in Fanny’s place and continued to 
verify her accounts. 

They grasped each other’s hands, whispering 
foolish phrases : “ How are you?” “Very well, 
thank you.” “Then you started yesterday 
evening?” But the alteration of the voices 
gave to their words their true significance. 
And sitting upon the couch, recovering them- 
selves a little, “You did not recognise my 
mistress?” said Fanny in a low voice; “you 
have seen her before at Dechelette’s ball as the 
Spanish bride . . . a little faded, the bride.” 

“Then who is she?” 

“ Rosario Sanchés, De Potter’s wife.” 

This Rosario, Rosa, from her /efe name 
written upon all the mirrors of the night 
restaurants and always accompanied by some 
filth, was an old “chariot lady” from the 
Hippodrome, celebrated in the world of love 
for her cynical licentiousness, her cutting 
remarks and horse-whipping of men of the 
circle, whom she led like horses. 

A Spaniard from Oran, she had been more 
beautiful than pretty, and still obtained, when 
the lights were lit, a certain amount of effect 
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with her black painted eyes, and lashes stained 
like a bar; but here, even in a false light, she 
looked her fifty years, from the appearance of 
her hard flat face, with raised skin as yellow as 
a lemon of her own country. An intimate 
friend of Fanny Legrand for many years, she 
had chaperoned her in gallantry, and nothing 
but her name frightened the amorous. 

Fanny, who understood the trembling of his 
arm, tried to excuse herself. To whom was 
she to apply to obtain employment? She 
was very embarrassed. Besides, Rosa was 
now quite quiet, rich, very rich, living in her 
house in the Avenue de Villiers or at her 
Villa d’Enghien, and receiving a few old 
friends, but one lover only, always the same 
one, her musician. 

“De Potter?” asked Jean. “I thought he 
was married,” 

“Yes, married, with children. It even 
appears that his wife is pretty; that has not 
prevented him from returning to his old love, 
and if you saw the way she speaks to him 
and treats him. Ah, he is very much smitten !” 
She pressed his hand with a tender reproach. 
The lady at that moment stopped her reading 
and spoke to the bag which was swinging 
at the end of her girdle. 

“Be quiet, will you!” Then to the mana- 
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geress, in a tone of command, “ Give me a lump 
of sugar for Bichito, quick.” 

Fanny got up, brought the sugar, which she 
put close to the opening of the reticule, with 
a thousand flatteries and childish words. 
“Look at the pretty animal,” she said to her 
lover, pointing out to him, all surrounded by 
cotton wool, a kind of large lizard deformed 
and grained, crested, indented, a hooded head 
upon a shivering gelatinous body, a chameleon 
sent from Algeria to Rosa, who preserved it 
from the Paris winter by care and warmth. 
She adored it as she had never adored a 
man, and Jean very well understood, from 
Fanny’s fawning on it, the place the horrible 
beast occupied in the house. 

The lady shut the book, ready to go. “ Not 
bad for a second fortnight. Only look after 
the candles.” She gave a glance round the 
little tidy drawing-room, upholstered in strong 
and close velvet, and blew a little dust from 
the yucca on the round table; after which she 
said to the two young people, with a meaning 
look, “No foolishness, my children, the house 
is very respectable;” and getting into the 
carriage, which was waiting at the door, she 
went out to make her tour of the wood. 

“You would not believe what a nuisance 
it is!” said Fanny. “I have either her or 
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her mother here twice a week. The mother 
is still more terrible. I must love you to stop 
in this barrack. So you have come back, 
and are mine still! I was afraid ...” She 
took him in her arms, standing for a long 
while, lips together, assuring by the trembling 
of the kiss that he was still entirely hers. 
But people came and went in the lobby and 
it was necessary to be careful. When the 
lamp had been brought she sat down in 
her usual place, a little work in her fingers ; 
he was quite close to her, as on a visit. 

“Am I changed?” 

She smiled as she showed her needlework, 
done with the clumsiness of a little girl, She 
had always hated work with the needle; a 
book, her piano, her cigarette, or her sleeves 
turned up to make a little dish, she never did 
anything else. But here, what was she to 
do? She could not sit at the drawing-room 
piano all day as she was obliged to remain 
in the office. Novels? She knew many other 
stories than the ones they told. Failing the 
prohibited cigarette, she had taken to this 
lace-making, which occupied her fingers and 
left her free to think, and then she understood 
women’s taste for those slight forms of work 
she formerly despised. 

While she recovered her thread, still clumsy, 
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the result of inexperience, Jean looked at 
her, quite restful in her simple dress, her 
little straight neck, her hair quite flat upon her 
round head, and about her an air so honour- 
able and reasonable. Outside the procession 
kept passing of fashionable and elegantly- 
attired girls, perched high on their phaetons 
as they descended towards the passionate 
Paris of the boulevards; and Fanny seemed 
to have no regrets for this obvious and 
triumphant vice in which she might have 
taken her part, and which, on his account, 
she had disdained. Provided that he consented 
to see her from time to time, she accepted 
her life of slavery very well, even discovering 
its amusing sides. 

All the boarders adored her. The foreign 
ladies without any taste consulted her upon 
their toilet purchases ; she gave singing-lessons 
in the morning to the eldest of the little 
Peruvians, and on the book to read, the play 
to see, she advised the gentlemen, who treated 
her with the utmost respect and attention, 
especially the Dutchman on the second floor. 
“He sits down there where you are, remains 
in contemplation till I say to him, ‘ Kuyper, 
you weary me.’ Then he replies ‘ Pzen,’ and 
goes away. He gave me this little coral 
brooch. You know it is worth a hundred 
sous. I accepted it for the sake of peace.” 
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A waiter entered, carrying a loaded tray, 
which he placed on the end of the table, 
moving the plant a little as he did so. “ That 
is where I dine alone an hour before ‘ad/e- 
a’hote.”” She selected two dishes from the long 
and copious menu. The manageress was only 
allowed two courses and soup. 

“This Rosario must be a beast! Besides, 
I prefer to dine there; I don’t need conversa- 
tion, and I read your letters, which keep me 
company.” 

She was again interrupted to get a cloth and 
serviettes ; every minute she was disturbed: 
an order to be given, a cupboard to be opened, 
a complaint to satisfy. Jean understood that 
he would embarrass her by staying longer; 
then her dinner was brought, and it was so 
poor, this little meal of one portion which 
smoked upon the table, reminding them both 
of the same thing, and making them both 
regret their old séte-d-téte / 

“Till Sunday, till Sunday,” she murmured 
in a low voice as she sent him away. As they 
could not embrace, because of the servants 
downstairs, she took his hand and held it a 
long while against her heart to make the -caress 
enter there. 


All the evening and all the night he thought 
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of her humiliating slavery for this bad woman 
and her fat lizard ; then the Dutchman troubled 
him too, and till Sunday he did not live. In 
reality this half rupture, which ought to have 
prepared him without a shock for the end of 
their /zazson, was the blow of the knife which 
revived the worn-out tree. They wrote to each 
other almost every day, those tender notes, 
impatient lovers’ scrawls; or else it was on 
leaving the Ministry a quiet talk in the office 
during her needlework time. 

She had said at the hotel, in mentioning 
him, “One of my relatives,” and under cover 
of this vague name he could sometimes come 
and pass the evening in the drawing-room a 
thousand leagues from Paris. He knew the 
Peruvian family, with its countless young ladies 
dressed in screaming colours and _ stationed 
round the drawing-room; he listened to the 
cithara of Mdlle. Minna Vogel, who was 
dressed in garlands like a hop-pole, and saw 
her sick brother following passionately with 
his head the rhythm of the music and fingering 
it on an imaginary clarinet, the only one he 
had permission to play. He played whist 
with Fanny’s Dutchman, a fat, thick-headed 
fellow, bald and sordid in appearance, who 
had sailed on every ocean in the world, and 


when he was asked for information about 
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Australia, where he had spent some months, 
replied, rolling his eyes, “Guess the price of 
potatoes in Melbourne?” having been struck 
by one single fact—the dearness of potatoes 
in every country he had visited. 

Fanny was the soul of these gatherings. She 
talked, sang and played the part of a well-in- 
formed and fashionable Parisienne; and the 
remnants of her Bohemian or artistic manners 
escaped those exotics, or seemed to them of the 
highest. She dazzled them with her relations 
with famous personalities in art or letters, gave 
the Russian lady, who was exceedingly fond of 
the works of Dejoie, information upon the 
novelist’s method of writing, the number of cups 
of coffee he drank in one night, the exact and 
ridiculous amount which the publishers of Cen- 
derinette had paid for the masterpiece which 
made their fortunes. His mistress’s success 
made Gaussin so proud that he forgot to be 
jealous, and would have willingly testified to 
her word if anyone had doubted it. 

While he admired her in this peaceful draw- 
ing-room lit with shaded lamps as she poured 
out the tea, or accompanied the young girls’ 
songs, or advised them like an elder sister, he 
had a singular delight in thinking of her quite 
differently when she arrived at his rooms on 
Sunday morning wet through and shivering. 
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' The hours passed and became confused ; they 
did not move from the bed till evening. No- 
thing tempted them but that; they had no 
pleasure, no one lived, not even the Hettemas, 
who had decided to live in the country. The 
little breakfast was ready by their side, and they 
listened to the roar of the Paris Sunday in the 
street, the whistle of the trains, and the rumble 
of the loaded carriages; and the large drops of 
rain upon the zinc of the balcony, with the 
fierce beating of their breasts, rhymed with 
this absence of life, this disregard of time till 
dusk. 

The gas which was lit in front of the house 
then threw a pale ray upon the bed; it was time 
to get up, Fanny having to be back by seven. 
In the semi- darkness of the room all her 
troubles and heartaches returned to her more 
heavy and cruel in putting on her boots still 
damp with her walk, her skirts, and her man- 
ageress’s dress, the black uniform of poor 
women, 

The things she loved around her increased 
her grief—the furniture, the little dressing-room 
of her happy days. She tore herself away. 
“Let me go!” And to remain longer with 
her, Jean took her back: they went up the 
avenue of the Champs Elysées slowly and 
close together, the double row of lamp-posts 
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of which, with the Arc de Triomphe at the 
top, stood out from the shadows, while two or 
three stars shone one side of the sky, and repre- 
sented the back scene of the diorama. At the 
corner of the Rue Pergolese, close to the hotel, 
she raised her veil for a last kiss, and left him 
disconsolate, disgusted with his residence, to 
which he returned as late as possible, cursing 
his misery, and almost praying for it, for the 
people of Castelet, because of the sacrifice he 
had imposed upon himself for them. 

For two or three months he dragged out this 
existence, which, towards the end, became abso- 
lutely unbearable, Jean having been obliged to 
restrict his visits to the hotel because of the 
chattering, and Fanny being more and more 
exasperated by the avarice of the mother and 
daughter Sanchés. She thought in silence of 
resuming their little household, and saw that 
her lover too was at the end of his patience, but 
she wanted him to speak first. 


One April Sunday Fanny arrived better 
dressed than usual, in a round hat and a 
simple spring dress — they were not rich — 
which displayed the grace of her figure. 

“Get up quickly, we are going to breakfast 
in the country.” 

“Tn the country !” 
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“Yes, at Enghien, with Rosa. She has invited 
both of us.” 

He at first said “ No,” but she insisted. Rosa 
would never forgive a refusal. 

“You might agree for my sake; I think I do 
enough.” 

It was on the shore of the lake of Enghien, 
before an immense lawn descending to a little 
harbour in which a few yawls and gondolas 
were moored; a great chalet, marvcllously 
adorned and furnished, the ceilings and mirrored 
panels of which reflected the sparkling water, 
and the superb arbours of a park already full of 
early green and lilac in flower. The correct 
liveries and the paths on which not a twig was 
lying did honour to the double surveillance of 
Rosario and old Pilar. 

They were at table when the visitors arrived, 
a false direction having sent them round the 
lake, by lanes between the high garden-walls. 
Jean was completely put out of countenance 
at their frigid reception by the mistress of the 
house, who was furious at being kept waiting, 
and by the extraordinary appearance of the old 
horrors to whom Rosa presented them in her 
charioteer’s voice. “Three elegants,” as the 
great ladies of fashion called each other, three 
old women counted among the glories of the 
Second Empire, with names as famous as those 
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of a great poet or victorious general—Wilkie 
Cob, Sombreuse and Clara Desfous. 

Indeed, they were elegant still, dressed in the 
latest fashion, in spring colours, delightfully 
ruffled from collar to boots; but so faded, 
painted and made up! Sombreuse, who had 
no lashes, but dead eyes and distended lip, was 
feeling round her plate, fork and glass; Desfous, 
who was red and enormous, a bowl of warm 
water at her feet, was displaying upon the cloth 
her poor gouty and twisted fingers, sparkling 
with rings; and Cob was quite slender, with a 
juvenile figure which made her emaciated head 
like a sick clown’s, beneath hair like yellow tow, 
look more hideous still. She was ruined, had 
gone to try a final plunge at Monte Carlo, and 
returned, without a sou, madly in love with a 
good-looking croupier who had not cared for her. 
Rosa picked her up, fed her, and boasted of it. 

All these women knew Fanny and saluted 
her with a patronising remark: “ How are you, 
little one?” The fact is, that with her dresses 
at three francs a yard, without a jewel except 
Kuyper’s red brooch, she appeared like a recruit 
among these frightful specimens of gallantry, 
whom the luxury and all the light reflected 
from the lake and the sky, entering, mixed with 
the odours of spring, through the dining-room 
door, made appear more spectral still. 
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There was also old Mother Pilar, with her 
worn and colourless skin, fierce and malicious 
countenance, her hair arranged like a boy’s, 
wearing a black satin dress, 

* And then Bichito,” said Rosa, as she finished 
introducing her guests. 

“Am I not to be introduced as well?” ex- 
claimed, in a tone of forced joviality, a big 
fellow with a grey moustache, well dressed, 
though looking a trifle stiff in his light vest 
and high collar. 

“To be sure; and Tatave,” said the woman, 
with a laugh. The mistress of the house care- 
lessly mentioned his name. 

Tatave was De Potter, the clever musician and 
famous author of Claudia and Savonarola ; and 
Jean, who had only caught a glimpse of him 
at Dechelette’s house, was astonished to find in 
the great artist such unfriendly characteristics 
as his hard, wooden and regular face, and his 
dull eyes, which sealed a mad and incurable 
passion which for years had bound him to this 
woman, and made him leave wife and children 
to remain a guest at this house, where he spent 
part of his large fortune—the proceeds of his 
plays—and was treated worse than a servant. 
Rosa’s bored expression, and the tone of con- 
tempt with which she silenced him when he 
attempted an anecdote, were well worth seeing 
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and hearing; and outdoing even her daughter, 
Pilar always added, in a tone of conviction,— 
“Do keep quiet, my boy.” Pilar was Jean’s 
neighbour, and her old lips, which, when she 
ate, made a sound like an animal chewing the 
cud, and her constant watch over the plate were 
a source of torment to the young man, already 
weary of Rosa’s tone of patronage as she joked 
with Fanny about the hotel musical evenings 
and the fool’s tricks of these poor people who 
took the manageress for a woman of the world 
fallen upon misfortune. The old, fat and un- 
healthy-looking lady, with 10,000 franc jewels 
in each ear, seemed to envy her friend the 
renewal of youth and beauty which this fine 
young lover of hers had brought her; and 
Fanny was not angry, but, on the contrary, 
amused the table, laughed at the Peruvian, who 
confessed to her, rolling his white eyes the while, 
his desire to know a great courtesan, and 
laughed at the silent courtship, which was like 
the breathing of a seal, of the Dutchman 
panting behind her chair, “What do you 
think the price of potatoes is at Batavia?” 
Gaussin hardly laughed; nor did Pilar, who 
was engaged in watching her daughter's silver 
or else rudely darting out her hand when she 
saw upon the cloth, or upon her neighbour's 
sleeve, a fly, to give with many tender words, 
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such as, “ Eat, my love; eat, my pet,” to the 
hideous, little, withered, wrinkled and shapeless 
chameleon upon the cloth. 

Sometimes, when all the flies had been 
driven away, she saw one by the sideboard or 
the fanlight of the door, got up, and returned 
with it in triumph. This often-repeated per- 
formance annoyed her daughter, who was very 
nervous this morning; so she said,— 

“Don't get up every minute; it is very 
annoying.” 

In a similar but slightly deeper voice the 
mother replied, “ You are eating. Why don’t 
you want him to eat?” 

“Leave the table, or be quiet; you worry 
me.” 

The old woman resisted, and both began to 
swear like devout Spaniards, mixing up the 
devil and hell with the oaths of the streets. 

“Hiya del demonio.” 

“Cuemo de Satanas,” 

“ Puta!” 

“Mi Madre!” 

Jean watched them in affright, while the 
other guests—used to these family scenes— 
quietly continued their meal. 

De Potter alone intervened on the stranget’s 
behalf, saying,— 

“Don’t quarrel ; be quiet.” 
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But Rosa in her fury turned upon him. 
“What is it to do with you? Where are your 
manners? Can’t I speak when I want to? Go 
and see your wife for a time if you don’t like it! 
I have had enough of your fried-whiting eyes 
and your three remaining hairs. Go, and take 
them back to your fool; it is about time!” 

De Potter smiled, though he was slightly 
pale. “ Fancy living with that!” he murmured 
in his moustache. 

“ Very well, then,” she shouted, leaning across 
the table, “you know what to do. The door 
is open; out you go!” 

“But, Rosa—” pleaded the poor, dull eyes. 
But Mother Pilar, as she recommenced to eat, 
said, with such comic callousness, “ Do be quiet, 
my boy!” that everyone burst out laughing, 
even Rosa, and De Potter kissed his mistress, 
though she was still chiding, and, to complete 
the re-conquest of her favour, captured.a fly 
and gave it delicately by the wing to Bichito. 

This was De Potter, the glorious composer, 
the pride of the French school. How did this 
woman maintain her influence over him? By 
what witchcraft did she, who was old and gross 
in vice, and with a mother who doubled her 
infamy and showed like a looking-glass what 
she would be twenty years later, do so? 

The coffee was served upon the shore of the 
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lake in a little rockery draped inside with 
bright silks which mirrored the movement of 
the surrounding water; one of those delightful 
nests of kisses invented by the stories of the 
eighteenth century, with a mirror in the ceiling 
which reflected the attitudes of the old Furies 
stretched upon the large couch in an after- 
dinner swoon, and Rosa, her cheeks glowing 
beneath the paint, stretching out her arms 
backwards towards her musician. 

“Oh, my Tatave, my Tatave!” But this 
tender warmth evaporated with the Chartreuse ; 
and a desire for a row seizing one of the 
ladies, she sent De Potter to prepare the boat. 

“The canoe, you understand; not the Nor- 
wegian boat.” 

« Shall I tell Desiré? ” 

“ Desiré is at breakfast.” 

“The canoe is full of water; it will have to 
be baled out, and that is quite a business.” 

“Jean will go with you, De Potter,” said 
Fanny, who anticipated another scene. 


Seated face to face, with their legs extended, 
each on one of the seats of the boat, they baled 
out rapidly without speaking or looking at each 
other, just as if they were hypnotised by the 
rhythm of the water running out of the two 
scoops. Around them was the odorous fresh- 
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ness of the shade of a huge catalpa casting its 
shadow upon the lake. 

“ Have you been long with Fanny?” suddenly 
asked the musician, as he stopped baling. 

“Two years,” replied Gaussin, a_ trifle 
surprised. 

“Only two years! ... Then what you see 
to-day may perhaps be of some use to you. I 
have lived with Rosa for twenty years, It is 
twenty years since, returning from Italy, after 
my three years which the ‘Rome’ prize gave 
me there, I went into the Hippodrome one 
evening, and saw her upright in her little car 
at the bend of the track, her whip in the air, 
with a helmet of lance points, and a golden 
coat of mail enclosing her waist and half her 
thighs. If anyone had told me...” 

He began to bale out the boat once more, 
and told how his friends had at first laughed at 
his amours, then, matters becoming scrious, how 
many efforts, prayers and sacrifices his parents 
made to bring about arupture. Two or three 
times the girl had left him through lack of 
money, but she always returned. “Let us try 
travel,” his mother had said. He travelled, 
returned and rejoined her. Then he let himself 
be married—a pretty girl, large dowry, a 
promise of the Institute among the wedding 
presents. Three months afterwards he gave up 
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his new life for his old. “Ah! young man: 
young man!” 

He retailed his life in a hard voice, without 
animating his mask-face, which was as stiff as 
the starched collar which kept him so upright. 
Boats passed filled with students and girls, full 
of song and the laughter of youth or drunken- 
ness. How many of these ignorant students 
and girls ought to have stopped and taken part 
in that frightful lesson ? 

In the kiosque, meanwhile, as if the word 
had been passed round to get on with their 
quarrel, the old women preach reason to Fanny 
Legrand.... “Good-looking, her boy, but 
not a halfpenny ... where would it lead her?” 

“After all, what does it matter since I love 
him ?” 

And Rosa, shrugging her shoulder, said, 
“Leave her alone ... she is going to miss her 
Dutchman, as she has missed all her good 
opportunities. After her affair with Flamant 
she tried to become practical, but here she is 
now more foolish than ever.” 

The Englishwoman with the clown’s head 
intervened with the horrible accent which had 
so long been the cause of her success,— 

“It is very good to love love, little one. . 
love is very good, you know ... but you ought 
to love money too. Now, if I were always rich 
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do you think my partners would say I was 
ugly?” She became furious and shrieked, “ Oh, 
this is very terrible! To be celebrated through- 
out the world, known like a monument or 
boulevard . .. so well-known that every 
miserable cabman, when you say, ‘ Wilkie 
Cob!’ knows immediately where to go. After 
having princes at my feet, and kings. If I spat 
they said it was pretty; and now this dirty 
blackguard desired me because of my ugliness, 
and I had not enough to pay for one night.” 

And becoming excited at the idea of anyone 
finding her ugly, she quickly opened her dress. 

“My face, yes, I sacrificed; but here, my 
throat, my shoulders ... are they white? Are 
they hard?” 

She shamelessly displayed her marvellous 
flesh, which had remained miraculously young 
after thirty years’ toil, and which was sur- 
mounted from the neck upwards by a withered, 
corpse-like head. 

“ Ladies, the boat is ready,” cried De Potter. 

And as she fastened her dress upon what 
remained of her youth, the Englishwoman 
murmured, in comic regret,— 

“There are places, however, which I could 
not leave quite uncovered.” 


In this picture, in which the coquettish white 
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of the villa showed among the fresh green 
foliage with its terraces, its lawns framing the 
little lake, all shaded from the sun, what a fine 
embarkation this was of the votaries of Venus 
—the blind Sombreuse, the old clown, and 
Desfous the paralytic, leaving in their wake 
the musk perfume of their calling as a trail. 

Jean took the oars and bent his back, 
ashamed and angry that he might be seen, 
and that some base function in this sinister, 
allegorical boat might be attributed to him. 
Happily he had Fanny Legrand, who was 
seated in the stern near De Potter at the 
rudder, opposite him to refresh his heart and 
eyes—Fanny, whose smile had never before 
seemed so young to him as now (this being, 
without doubt, by comparison). 

“Sing us something, little one,” asked 
Desfous, whom the spring seemed to mollify. 
In her deep and expressive voice Fanny com- 
menced the barcarolle from Claudia, the orches- 
tral parts of which the musician, moved at the 
recollection of his first great success, imitated 
with closed mouth, even the undulation which 
runs upon the melody like light upon dancing 
water. At this time, in this setting, it was 
delicious. From a neighbouring terrace people 
shouted “Bravo!” and the Provencal, keeping 
time with the oars, thirsted for this divine 
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music from the lips of his mistress, and was 
tempted to place his mouth even upon its 
source, and, with head thrown back, drink in 
its charms in the sunlight. 

Suddenly Rosa furiously interrupted the 
singer, whose charming voice irritated her. 
“J say, let us have some music when you have 
finished cooing. Do you think your romance 
of the dead and buried amuses us? That’s 
enough of it; besides, it is late, and Fanny 
must return to the hotel.” 

And pointing out, with a gesture of fury, the 
nearest way to the landing-stage,— 

“Land there,” she said to her lover, “they 
will be nearer the station.” 

It was a brutal farewell; but the retired lady 
charioteer had accustomed her world to her ways 
and no one dared to protest. When the couple 
had been landed upon the bank with a few 
words of frigid politeness for the young man 
and some orders passed to Fanny, the boat 
noisily shot away, the occupants being engaged 
in a dispute, which ended in an insulting burst 
of laughter floating across the water to the two 
lovers. 

“You hear, you, hear,” Fanny said, pale with 
rage, “she is laughing at us.” 

This last insult brought back all her other 
humiliations and injuries to her mind, so she 
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enumerated them all on her way to the station, 
and even confessed things she had before con- 
cealed. Rosa only sought, in separating her 
from him, to make opportunities for her to 
deceive him. “She has often told me to cap- 
ture this Dutchman, I love you too much. 
You understand, that upsets her because of her 
vices, for she has them all, even the lowest and 
most monstrous, And it is because I will no 
longer...” 

She stopped, saw him turn very pale and his 
lips tremble, as on the evening he rummaged 
among her letters. 

“Oh, don’t be afraid,” said she, “your love 
has cured me of all these horrors. Both she 
and her tainted chameleon disgust me.” 

“I don’t want you to remain there any 
longer,” said her lover, mad with jealousy; 
“there is too much dirt in the bread you earn. 
You shall return to me, and we will manage 
somehow.” 

She expected this, and had long called for it. 
But she resisted, objecting that living together 
on the 300 francs he earned at the Ministry life 
would be hard, and that it would perhaps be 
necessary to separate once more. “And I 
suffered so much when we left our poor little 
home.” 


Seats stood at intervals beneath the acarias 
K 
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which lined the road, along which the telegraph 
wires were lined with swallows. To talk more 
easily they sat down, their arms linked in great 
distress. 

“Three hundred francs a month,” said Jean; 
“but how do the Hettemas, who have only 250, 
manage?” 

“They live in the country at Chaville all the 
year round.” 

“Very well, let us do the same. I don’t care 
for Paris.” 

“Is that true? You will? Oh, my love, my 
love!” 

People passed along the road. They could not 
embrace, so they remained motionless, pressed 
against each other, dreaming of a happiness 
passed in the summer evenings, which would 
have that rural softness, that calm warmth, 
which far away the noise of shots and the 
sounds of the organs at a country feast would 
perhaps enliven. 
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THEY went to live at Chaville, between the 
highlands and the lowlands, upon the old forest 
road, which is called the Guards Road, in an 
old hunting-box at the entrance of the wood. 
They had three rooms hardly larger than the 
ones in Paris, their few pieces of furniture, the 
couch, the painted wardrobe, and to ornament 
the horrible paper in their chamber only Fanny’s 
portrait, for the photograph of Castelet had had 
its frame broken in moving. 

They hardly spoke of poor Castelet since 
uncle and niece had interrupted their corre- 
spondence. “A pretty canard,” she said, recall- 
ing Feénat’s facility in countenancing the first 
rupture. The little ones were the only ones to 
send their brother any news. Divonne no longer - 
wrote. Perhaps she was still angry with her 
nephew, or did she guess that the wicked woman 
had returned to open and comment upon her poor 
motherly letters, which were written in a large 
countrified hand. 

At times they might almost have believed 
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themselves again in the Rue d’Amsterdam, when 
they awoke amidst the romance of the Hettemas, 
who were again their neighbours, and the whist- 
ling of the trains, which were continually passing 
and repassing upon the other side of the road, 
and were visible through the foliage of a great 
park. But instead of the pale glass roof of the 
Western Station, its curtainless windows show- 
ing the bending silhouettes of the clerks, and the 
noise roaring out on the sloping street, they 
enjoyed the silent green space beyond their 
little orchard, surrounded by other gardens and 
by cottages among clusters of trees extending 
to the edge of the wood. 

In the morning, before starting, Jean break- 
fasted in their little dining-room, the window 
open upon the broad paved road, which was 
covered with grass and bordered by white thorn 
hedge with a bitter smell. That was the way 
he went to the station, ten minutes by the side 
of the rustling park full of birds, and when he 
returned the noise abated as fast as the shadows 
came out from the copses and spread over the 
green paths, which had been made purple by 
the rays of the setting sun, and as the calls of 
the cuckoos in every corner of the wood mingled 
with the trills of the nightingales in the ivy. 

But as soon as the change was over and the 
surprise at the peace of things around him past. 
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the lover renewed his torments of barren and 
far-fetched jealousy. The disagreement between 
Rosa and his mistress, and her departure from 
the hotel, had led to a monstrous double-mean- 
ing explanation between the two women, reviv- 
ing his suspicions and most troublesome doubts; 
and when he was going away and saw from the 
carriage their low house, the ground floor of 
which was surmounted by a round window, he 
tried to pierce the wall with his eyes. He said 
to himself, “Who knows?” and that pursued 
him even as far as his office papers. 

On his return he made her give an account 
of her day, of her most trivial actions, of her 
preoccupations, very often indifferent, which he 
surprised with a “ What are you thinking about? 
Tell me at once,” always afraid that she regretted 
some one or something of that horrible past she 
confessed each time with the same unmoved 
frankness. 

When they only saw each other on Sunday 
they were so eager that he did not take up 
time with these outrageous and minute moral 
inquisitions. But brought together by the con- 
tinuity of their life together, they tortured them- 
selves even in their caresses, their most loving 
embraces, being agitated by the dull anger and 
the grievous sentiment of the irreparable; he 
exhausting himself in his desire to procure for 
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this woman, surfeited with love, a feeling of 
which she was still ignorant ; she willing to be a 
martyr to give a joy which no ten others had 
ever experienced, failing in her endeavours to 
do so and weeping in impotent rage. 

Then a warning came to them. Perhaps it 
was the satiety of the senses in the warm en- 
velopment of nature, or more simply the near- 
ness of the Hettemas. The fact remains, 
however, that of all the householders living in 
the suburbs of Paris hardly one enjoyed, as 
the latter did, the rural liberties, the joy of 
going out clothed in rags, with bark hats, 
madame without a corset, taking with them, 
when rising from the table, crusts for the ducks, 
bits for the rabbits, and then spending their 
time weeding, raking, grafting and watering. 

Oh! the watering. 

The Hettemas set to work as soon as the 
husband had returned and changed his office 
dress ; after dinner they began again, and long 
after nightfall, in the blackness of the little 
garden, from which a fresh smell of moist earth 
arose, the grinding of the pump, the collisions 
of the large waterers, and deep breaths wandering 
from bed to bed accompanied by a stream could 
be heard, and then from time to time a shout 
of triumph. 

“] have put thirty-two on the greedy peas.” 
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“TI have put fourteen on the balsams.” 

These people, who were not content with happi- 
ness, but watched themselves in their happiness, 
tasted it in others by making their teeth water ; 
the man particularly by the irresistible way 
in which he told of the days of their winter 
together. 

“It is nothing now, but you should see us in 
December! I return wet and muddy, with all 
the plagues of Paris on my back. I| find 4 good 
fire, the lamp alight, the appetising smell of 
the soup, and beneath the table a pair of 
slippers full of straw. Now, listen. Whenaman 
has stuffed himself with a plate of cabbage and 
sausages, a piece of Gruyére kept moist wrapped 
in a cloth, and poured out a pint of wine which 
has not passed through Bercy, free from bap- 
tism and entry, how nice it is to pull the couch 
close to the fire, light a pipe while drinking 
coffee diluted with brandy from a caramel, and 
have a nap while the frost is outlined on the 
windows. Oh, just a little nap, as an aid to 
digestion. Afterwards, a man can do a little 
drawing, a woman clear the table, finish her 
duties, such as turning down the bed and put- 
ting a heater into it, and when she has gone to 
bed the place is nice and warm, and a long 
embrace makes the whole body as warm as if 
it had crept into the straw in the slippers,” 
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He almots became eloquent on the subject, 
this hairy and heavy-jawed giant, who was 
usually so timid that he could not say two 
words without blushing and stammering. 

This silly timidity, which made such a quaint 
contrast with his black beard and colossal frame, 
had been the cause of his marriage and his life’s 
tranquillity. At twenty-five, overflowing with 
health and vigour, Hettema was ignorant of 
women and love, when one day at Nevers, after 
a good dinner, his companions dragged him, in 
a half-intoxicated condition, into a house of 
pleasure, and made him choose one of the girls. 
He left there in a thoroughly muddled condi- 
tion, but returned, always chose the same girl, 
paid her debts, took her away, and frightened 
at the idea that someone might take her from 
him and then he would have to make another 
conquest, he at last married her. 

“A legitimate marriage, my dear,” said Fanny, 
with a laugh of triumph to Jean, who heard her 
in terror, “and of all the ones I have known 
this is the most honourable and suitable.” 

She affirmed this in the sincerity of her 
ignorance, for the legitimate households into 
which she had been able to penetrate no doubt 
deserved no other “judgment,” and all her 
notions were as false and as sincere as this 
one, 
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The Hettemas’ influence upon their neigh- 
bours was one of calm; they were always good- 
tempered, even capable of not too exacting 
services, and they had a particular horror of 
scenes, quarrels in which they had to take part, 
and, in fact, anything likely to trouble a good 
digestion. The wife liked to initiate Fanny 
into the mysteries of rearing chickens and rabbits 
and the healthy delights of watering, but without 
success. 

Gaussin’s mistress, a suburban who had gone 
through the studios, only loved the country in 
part as a person who had made an escape, as a 
place where shouting and rolling were possible, 
where she could lose herself with her lover. 
She detested exertion and work; and the six 
months as manageress having for a long while 
exhausted her active faculties, she sank back into 
a vague torpor, an intoxication of well-being and 
open air, which almost took away from her the 
strength to dress or arrange her hair, or open the 
piano. 

The care of their house being entirely left to 
a country servant, when it became evening and 
she thought over the day so that she might 
tell Jean what she had done, she found nothing 
but a visit to Olympia and cigarettes—heaps of 
cigarettes — the ashes of which dusted the 
chimney-piece. Six o'clock already ! Hardly 
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time to change her dress, to pick a flower for 
her corsage and go to meet him along the 
green road. But when the fogs, the autumn 
rains and the early darkness came, she had a 
pretext for not going out; and he often sur- 
prised her on his return dressed just as she had 
been in the morning, with her hair undone. He 
found her charming thus! for her neck re- 
mained young, her flesh tempting and well 
cared for and ready for him without hindrance. 
But this idleness choked him and frightened 
him like a danger. 

He, after a mighty effort to work to increase 
their resources a little without recourse to 
Castelet, evenings spent over plans, drawings 
of pieces of artillery, waggons, and new model 
rifles which he was doing for Hettema, felt him- 
self suddenly overcome by this relaxing influ- 
ence of the country and solitude, to which the 
strongest and most active become subject, and 
the deadly germ of which his earliest infancy 
in a hidden corner of nature had planted in 
him. 

The materiality, too, of their gross neighbours 
aiding, communicating itself to them in the 
perpetual exchange of visits from one house to 
the other, with a little of their moral abasement 
and monstrous appetite, Gaussin and his 
mistress soon went to them to gravely discuss 
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the time for meals and going to bed. Césaire 
having sent them a puncheon of his home-made 
wine, they spent all one Sunday in boftling it, 
with the door of their little cellar open to the 
rays of the last sun of the year in a blue sky in 
which rosy clouds chased each other. The time 
was not far away from the slippers-filled-with- 
warm-straw period, nor from the little nap for 
two, one on each side of a block fire. For- 
tunately something happened to distract them. 
He found her one evening in great distress. 
Olympia had just told her the story of a poor 
little child brought up at Morvan by a grand- 
mother. Its father and mother, who were wood- 
merchants in Paris, had not written or sent any 
money for months. The grandmother had died 
suddenly, and some bargemen had taken the 
mite by the Yonne Canal to send it back to its 
parents ; but they had disappeared. The wood- 
yard was closed, the mother had run away with 
a lover, and the drunken father had gone 
bankrupt and disappeared.... That was a 
fine example of a legitimate household.... 
And the poor little six-year-old, and a perfect 
little love, was without food or clothing in the 
street. 
She was weeping, and then suddenly said,— 
“Suppose we adopt it! What do you say?” 
“What folly!” 
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“Why?” and doing her best to coax him. 
“You know how I have longed for a child; 
this one might be brought up and cducated. 
After a time people love adopted children as 
much as if they were their own. 

She also bore witness to the distraction it 
would be for her, alone there all day, to bring 
it up by removing a heap of her evil thoughts. 
A child was a safeguard. Then, seeing he was 
frightened by the expense, “ But the expense 
is nothing. Think, at six years of age it can 
wear your old clothes. Olympia, who knows 
all about it, tells me we sha’n’t notice it.” 

“Why does she not adopt it, then ?” saidJean, 
in the bad-tempered way of a man overcome 
by his own weakness. He still tried to resist, 
with the assistance of the decisive argument, 
“ And after I have gone away.” He rarely spoke 
of his departure so as not to make Fanny sad, 
but thought of it, and by the thoughts of it 
tranquillised himself against the dangers of this 
way of living and the sorrowful confidences of 
De Potter. “ What a burden this child will be! 
what a charge for you in the future!” 

Fanny’s eyes disagreed. 

“You are wrong; it would be someone to 
whom to speak of you, a consolation, a responsi- 
bility, too, which would give me the strength to 
work, to recover my pleasure in life.” 
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He reflected a minute, saw her all alone in 
the empty house. 

“ Where is this child ?” 

“ At Bas-Meudon, with a bargeman who has 
kept it for some days. Afterwards it will be 
the workhouse.” 

“Ah, well, go and get it, since you must 
have it.” 

She put her arms around his neck, and 
all the evening, with childish joy, she played 
and sang, happy, exuberant and transfigured. 
The next morning in the train Jean spoke 
of their decision to MHettema, who ap- 
peared to know about the affair, but also 
appeared anxious not to be mixed up 
in it. 

Hidden in his corner behind the Petzt Journal, 
which he was reading, he muttered in his 
beard,— 

“Ves, I know, the ladies again ; that does not 
concern me.” And showing his head above the 
open window: “Your wife appears to me very 
romantic,” said he. 

Romantic or not, she was in the evening on 
her knees in consternation, a plate of soup in 
her hand, trying to feed the little waif, who, 
standing in an attitude of recoil, with his head 
down, an enormous head with hair like hemp, 
was energetically refusing to speak, eat, or even 
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show his face, and was repeating, in a loud. 
choking and monotonous voice,— 

“J want Menine, I want Menine.” 

“*Menine’ is his grandmother, I think,” said 
Fanny. “For two hours I have been unable to 
get anything else out of him.” 

Jean also tried to make him swallow the 
soup, but without success. They both remained 
on their knees, one holding the plate the other 
the spoon, as if in front ofa sick lamb, repeating 
words of tenderness and encouragement to 
convince him. 

“Let us sit down to the table, perhaps we 
frighten him; he will eat if we are not looking 
at him.” 

But he stood there motionless, astonished, 
repeating his savage wail, “I want Menine,” till 
he went to sleep so soundly, upright against the 
sideboard, that they were able to undress him 
and put him to bed in the heavy country cradle 
they had borrowed from a neighbour without 
his opening his eyes for a second. 

“See how pretty he is,” said Fanny, who was 
very proud of her acquisition, and she forced 
Gaussin to admire his stubborn forehead, his fine 
and delicate features under their country brain, 
and the perfection of the little body with broad 
back, fine arms, and legs like a young fawn, long 
and sinewy, which were already covered with 
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hair towards the feet. She forgot herself in 
contemplating this childish beauty. 

“Cover him up or he will catch cold,” said 
Jean, whose voice made her tremble, as if 
awakened from a dream; and while she tucked 
him up tenderly the little one gave vent to long 
sobbing sighs and a howl of despair, in spite of 
his sleep. 

At night he began to speak. 

“ Guerlaud me, Menine.” 

“ What ishe saying? Listen.... Hewants 
to be guerlauded; but what does that dialect 
word mean?” 

Jean stretched out his arm and began to move 
the heavy cradle; the child grew calmer and went 
to sleep, holding in his fat, little, wrinkled hand 
the hand he believed to be that of his “ Menine,” 
who had been dead a fortnight. 

He was like a wild cat in the house, scratching, 
biting, eating by himself, and growling when any- 
one approached his plate; the few words that 
could be got out of him were in the barbarous 
language of the Morvandiaux woodmen, which 
but for the Hettemas, who came from the same 
part of the country as he did, no one would have 
been able to understand. However, by dint of 
great care and kindness, they succeeded in tam- 
ing him a little. He consented to change the 
rags he had arrived in for good warm clothes, 
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the approach of which, during the first few days, 
had made him snarl with rage like a live jackal 
someone was trying to wrap up in a dog’s skin. 
He learnt to eat at table, the use of the fork 
and spoon, and to reply, when asked his name, 
‘« Joseph.” 

As for imparting the most elementary ideas to 
him, that was not to bethought of yet. Brought 
up in the woods in a wooden hut, the rumour of 
a restless and tingling nature haunted his hard 
little head, just as the sound of the sea haunts 
the hollow of a shell; and there was no means 
of making anything else enter, or of keeping him 
in the house even in the most severe weather. 
In rain, in snow, when the bare trees stood 
picked out with hoar frost, he escaped, beat the 
bushes, searched the burrows with the cruelty 
and skill of a skilled ferreter, and when hecame 
back, tired and hungry, he always had in his 
ragged fustian vest, or in the pocket of his little 
breeches, which were very dirty, some torpid or 
dead animal, bird, mole or fieldmouse; or, fail- 
ing those, beetroots or potatoes he had picked 
up in the fields. 

Nothing could conquer his poaching and hunt- 
ing instincts, complicated by a countrified mania 
for burying all kinds of small glittering objects 
copper buttons, jet beads and lead chocolate 
paper, which Joseph solidified by crushing in his 
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hands, and carried off to the hiding-place for his 
stolen property. All this booty in his mind 
came under the vague, generic name of stuff, and 
neither arguments nor blows could prevent him 
from collecting his stuff at the expense of all 
and sundry. 

The Hettemas were the only ones to keep him 
in good order, the draughtsman keeping within 
reach upon the table, round which the little 
savage prowled, attracted by the compasses and 
coloured crayons, a dog-whip which he cracked 
round his legs. But neither Jean nor Fanny 
used such threatening measures, though the 
little one was sly, distrustful, and untameable 
even by caresses. Just as if his “ Menine,” by 
her death, had deprived him of all affectionate 
expansion. Fanny, because she smelt very nice, 
even succeeded in keeping him on her knees for 
a moment, while with Gaussin, who was, how- 
ever, very gentle with him, he was always the 
tawny beast, as at his arrival, with distrustful 
glances and outstretched claws. 

The child’s invincible and almost instinctive 
repulsion, the curious malice of his little blue 
eyes with white lashes, and particularly Fanny’s 
blind and sudden tenderness for the little 
stranger who had suddenly come into their life, 
troubled her lover with a new suspicion. He 


was perhaps her child, put out to nurse, or, per- 
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haps, brought up by her stepmother; and the 
death of Machaume, of which he had heard 
about that time, seemed a coincidence justifying 
his torments, Sometimes at night,when he held 
the little hand clasped in his—for the child, in 
the vagueness of sleep and dream thought him- 
self stretching it out to “ Menine ”—he asked the 
child, out of all his inner unavowed trouble, 
“Whence do you come? who are you?” hoping 
to divine, communicated by the warmth of the 
little being, the secret of his birth. 

But his uneasiness disappeared on a word from 
her father, Legrand, who came to ask for assist- 
ance in paying for a coffin for his dead wife, and 
said to his daughter, on seeing Joseph’s cradle,— 

“What! a waif! You ought to be pleased, 
for you have never been able to bear one.” 

Gaussin was so pleased that he paid for the 
coffin without asking to see the bill, and kept 
Legrand to dinner. 

Employed on the tramways from Paris to 
Versailles, infected with wine and apoplexy, but 
always young and healthy-looking under his 
leather hat, surrounded under present circum- 
stances by a heavy crape band, which made it 
into a fine undertaker’s hat, the old driver 
appeared delighted with his reception by his 
daughter’s lover, and came from time to time to 
dine with them. His white hair above his shaven 
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face, the respect he bore his whip, placing and 
carefully propping it in a safe corner with a 
nurse’s precautions, made a great impression 
upon the child; and at once the old man and he 
were the best of friends. One day, just as they 
had finished dining altogether, the Hettemas 
came to take them by surprise. 

“Oh, excuse us, you are a family party,” said 
the woman, mincingly, and the expression 
struck Jean in the face with as much humiliation 
as a blow. 

His family! This foundling, who snored 
with his head on the cloth; this gentle old 
rascal, with his pipe in the corner of his mouth, 
and harsh voice, explaining for the hundredth 
time that a pennyworth of whip would last 
him six months, and that for twenty years he 
had not changed his whip handle. His family 
not at all, only as much as she was not his wife, 
this Fanny Legrand, old and worn, reclining on 
her elbows in cigarette smoke. In less thana 
year all that would disappear from his life with 
the vagueness of travelling acquaintance, or 
acquaintance at sable @héte. 

But at other times the idea of departure, 
which he invoked as an excuse for his weakness 
as soon as he felt himself sinking, dragged 
down, instead of reassuring him and solacing 
him made him feel the many ties attached to 
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him. Whata rending his departure would be 
—not one rupture but ten ; and what it would 
cost him to let go the little child’s hand, which 
at night nestled in his. Even La Balue, the 
goldfinch, whistling and singing in its cage, 
which was too small for it and should have 
been changed, where it bent its back like the 
old cardinal in his iron prison—yes, La Balue 
had occupied a little corner in his heart, and 
it would cause him pain to remove it. 

The inevitable separation, however, drew 
near, and the splendid month of June, which 
dresses Nature in holiday attire, would probably 
be the last they would pass together. Was it 
that which made him nervous and irritable, or 
Joseph’s education? undertaken with sudden 
vigour, much to the little Morvandian’s disgust, 
for he remained hours before his letters without 
seeing or pronouncing them, his forehead closed 
by a bar like the gates of a farmyard. Day by 
day the woman’s character rose to violence and 
tears in the ceaseless scenes, although Gaussin 
made every effort to indulge her; but she was 
so insulting, such a slime of envy and hatred 
rose from her against her lover’s youth, educa- 
tion, family, the gap of life was about to widen 
between their two destinies. She understood so 
well how to wound him in his sensitive points 
that he at last lost control of himself and replied. 
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Only his anger left him with a reserve, the 
pity of a well-educated man. Blows he did 
not strike, as being too obvious and grievous, 
while she lost herself in her girlish fury, with- 
out responsibility or shame, using everything 
as a weapon, watching, with cruel joy, upon 
her victim’s face the contractions of suffering 
she was causing, and then suddenly falling 
into his arms and imploring his pardon. 

The faces of the Hettemas, witnesses of 
these quarrels—which almost always burst out 
at table, when everyone was seated and the 
soup-tureen was about to be uncovered or the 
joint cut— were worth painting. They ex- 
changed across the fully-set table glances of 
comic terror. Would they be able to dine, or 
was the leg of mutton going to fly into the 
garden with the dish, sauce and _ stewed 
haricots ? 

“Be sure and don’t have a scene!” they 
said each time it was a question of visiting ; 
those were the words they used in accepting 
an offer Fanny made them one Sunday over 
the wall to breakfast in the forest. Oh, no, 
there would be no quarrelling to-day, the 
weather was too fine; and she ran to dress 
the child and pack the hamper. 

Everything was ready; they were starting 
when the postman brought a registered letter, 
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signing for which detained Gaussin. He re- 
joined the party at the entrance of the wood, 
and said in a low voice to Fanny,— 

“It is from uncle. He is delighted. <A 
splendid crop, sold standing. He has returned 
Dechelette’s 8000 francs, with many compli- 
ments and thanks for his niece.” 

“Yes, his niece, in the Gascon fashion. Old 
rascal!” said Fanny, who had no illusions 
about the uncles of the South. Then joy- 
fully,— 

“We must invest this money.” 

He looked at her surprised, having always 
knoWn her very scrupulous on questions of 
monetary probity. 

“Invest it! But it isn’t yours.” 

“Qh, I forgot; I have not told you.” She 
blushed with that expression which is spoiled 
by the least deviation from the truth. “The 
good boy Dechelette, hearing what we were 
doing for Joseph, wrote that this money would 
help us to bring up the little one.” 

“Now, you know, if it annoys you, we 
will return him his 8000 francs; he is in 
Paris.” 

The voices of the Hettemas, who had dis- 
creetly walked on in advance, sounded from 
beneath the trees,— 

“To the right or left ?” 
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“To the right, to the right, to the Pools,” 
shouted Fanny; then turning towards her 
lover,— 

“Come, don’t recommence to eat your- 
self up with silly fancies; we are an old 
couple.” 

She recognised the trembling pallor of his 
lips and his glance at the little one, interrogat- 
ing him from head to foot; but this time it 
was only a feeble desire for jealous violence. 
He had now reached the stage of habitual 
cowardice, of concessions for peace. What is 
the use of torturing myself and getting to the 
bottom of things? If this child is hers, there 
is nothing simpler than her taking it and 
concealing the truth from me after all the 
scenes and interrogatories I have subjected 
her to. Is it not better to accept things as 
they are and spend the few remaining months 
quietly ? 

Along the shady paths of the wood he went, 
carrying their breakfast in a heavy basket 
draped in white, resigned and weary, with 
the round shoulders of an old gardener, while 
in front mother and child walked together, 
Joseph looking awkward in his Sunday clothes, 
a suit which prevented him from running; the 
mother, in a light dress, with head and neck 
bare under a Japanese parasol, her waist large, 
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and in her hair a large white lock she hardly 
took the trouble to conceal. 

In front and beneath them, on the slope of 
the path, were the Hettemas, wearing gigantic 
straw hats and clad in red flannel, loaded with 
food, fishing implements, nets, crayfish pots, 
and the wife, to relieve her husband, carrying, 
boldly slung over her shoulder, the French 
horn, without which the draughtsman could 
not take a walk in the forest. As they walked 
they sang sentimental songs, Olympia’s réger- 
totre of which was inexhaustible; and when 
you considered where she had learnt them, 
in what shameful shadows and to how many 
men she had sung them, her husband’s serenity, 
as he accompanied her in thirds, assumed an 
appearance of extraordinary grandeur. The 
words of the grenadier at Waterloo, “ They 
are too many,” ought to have been the motto 
of this man’s philosophy of indifference. 

While Gaussin dreamily watched the enor- 
mous couple plunging into a hollow in the 
valley, whither he was about to follow them, the 
sound of the creaking of wheels ascended the 
road along with a peal of hearty laughter from 
children’s voices ; and suddenly there appeared 
a few paces away a load of girls with ribbons 
and streaming hair in an English cart drawn by 
a little donkey, which a young girl scarcely 
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older than the others led by the bridle over the 
difficult road. 

It was easy to see that Jean was part of the 
band whose fantastic attire, the stout lady in 
particular, girt with a French horn, had excited 
irrepressible amusement in the little party, so 
the girl tried to instantly silence the children. 

But this new Tonareg hat added to their 
laughter, and passing before the man, who 
stood aside to make room for the little cart, 
a pretty, uneasy little smile asked his pardon 
and displayed nafve astonishment at finding 
that the old gardener’s face was so gentle and 
young. 

He timidly saluted, and blushed, hardly know- 
ing the cause of his shame, and the party 
stopped at the top of the hill at the cross road, 
with a prattle of little voices reading aloud the 
names, half effaced by the rain, upon the guide 
post: Road to the Pools; Great Huntsman’s 
Oak ; Road to Velizy. Jean turned round to see 
disappear down the green pathway lit up in 
places by the sun and carpeted with moss, 
where the wheels ran upon velvet, this blonde, 
youthful cloud, this cartful of spring-coloured 
happiness exploding with laughter beneath the 
trees. 

Hettema’s furious horn woke him roughly 
from his reverie. They were installed on the 
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shore of the pool, in the act of unpacking ‘the 
provisions, and in the distance could be seen 
the reflection in the water of the white cloth 
spread upon the close-cut grass, and the red 
flannel gleaming through the verdure like hunts- 
men’s jackets, 

“Come along,” cried the big man; and 
Fanny’s nervous voice cried— 

“Has the little Bouchereau stopped you on 
the way?” 

Jean trembled at this name Bouchereau, 
which took him back to Castelet, to the bed- 
side of his sick mother. 

“Yes,” said the draughtsman, taking the 
basket from his hands, “the big one, who was 
leading the donkey, is the doctor’s niece, his 
brother’s daughter whom he has adopted. They 
live at Velizy during the summer. She is 
pretty.” 

“Oh, pretty, particularly impudent-looking,” 
said Fanny, as she cut the bread, scrutinising 
her lover with distracted eyes. 

Madame Hettema, as she gravely unpacked 
the leg of mutton, blamed very strongly this 
way of letting young girls run about the woods 
at liberty. “You will tell me it is the English 
fashion, and that she has been brought up in 
London, but all the same it is not at all proper.” 
- “No, but very convenient for adventurers!” 
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“Oh, Fanny!” 

“T am sorry, I forgot. Monsieur believes in 
innocence.” 

“ Let us get on with breakfast,” said Hettema, 
who began to get frightened. But she had to 
relate all she knew of fashionable young people. 
She had some fine stories about them, in nun- 
neries and boarding-schools. They left them 
exhausted, withered, and with a disgust for 
men; not even capable of bearing children. 

“Itis then they are given to you, you pack of 
ninnies! An innocent! As if there were any 
innocents; as if, fashionable or not, all girls did 
not know from birth most things. At twelve 
years old I had hardly anything to learn. Had 
you, Olympia?” 

“No,” said Madame Hettema, with a shrug 
of her shoulders; but the spell of the breakfast 
preoccupied her to a great extent, while listen- 
ing to Gaussin, who got excited, declaring there 
were young girls and young girls, and that 
young girls were to be found living at home. 

“Oh, yes, the family,” replied his mistress, 
with an air of contempt. “Let us talk of it, 
particularly yours.” 

“ Be quiet, I forbid you.” 

“ Commence.” 

“Hussy! Happily it will soon end! I have 
not much longer to live with you.” 
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“Go, run away. How pleased I shall be!” 

They were abusing each other openly, before 
the child’s evil curiosity as he lay flat on the 
grass, when a frightful blast of the horn, 
echoed a hundredfold by the pool and the 
tiers of forest trees, suddenly overwhelmed their 
quarrel. 

“Haven't you had enough? Do you want 
any more?” MHettema, with red face and dis- 
tended neck, finding this the only way of 
silencing them, waited with the mouthpiece to 
his lips and the end raised threateningly, 
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USUALLY their quarrels lasted hardly any length 
of time, dissipated by a little music or Fanny’s 
wheedling effusions; but on this occasion he 
meant it seriously, and for several days kept the 
same expression, the same silent hatred, com- 
mencing to draw immediately after meals and 
refusing to go out with her. 

It was like a sudden shame for the abjection 
in which he lived, the fear of again meeting the 
little cart ascending the road and the limpid, 
youthful smile of which he was constantly 
thinking. Then, with the confusion of a de- 
parted dream, the apparition became indistinct, 
lost itself in the depths of the wood, and Jean 
saw it no more. There only remained an 
undercurrent of sadness in him, of which Fanny 
thought she knew the cause and resolved to 
remove. 

“It is done,” she said joyfully to him one 
day! “I have seen Dechelette, I have re- 
turned the money to him. He thinks, like you 
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do, it is better so; I have been wondering why. 
I at last discovered ; later on, when I am alone, 
he will think of the little one. Are you happy?” 

She told him of her visit to the Rue de Rome, 
her astonishment at finding, instead of a mad 
and noisy inn full of delirious groups, a peace- 
able house guarded by a severe hall. No more 
galas, no more masked balls; and the explana- 
tion of this change was in the words written in 
chalk on the small entrance to the studio by 
some furious parasite: “Closed for redecora- 
tions,” 

“It is quite true, my dear. Dechelette, on 
coming there, went cracked on a girl who 
skates—Alice Dore. He has had her living with 
him for a month absolutely; she is a very 
refined little woman, very sweet, a pretty lamb. 
The two hardly make any noise. I have 
promised for us to go and see them; it will 
be a little change for us from the French horn 
and the songs. The philosopher and his 
theories are all the same—no future, no re- 
decoration. Oh, I finely humbugged him!” 

Jean allowed himself to be taken to visit 
Dechelette, whom he had not seen since their 
meeting at the Madeleine. He would have 
been very surprised then at being told he 
would get so far as visiting his mistress’s 
cynical and disdainful lover, and almost be- 
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coming his friend. After his first visit he was 
astonished to find himself so much at ease, 
so charmed by this man’s gentleness, by his 
hearty, childish laugh, and his serenity of 
humour, which the cruel crisis of fate had not 
altered, though they had made his face and the 
circles of his eyes livid. 

So a person could easily understand the 
tenderness he inspired in Alice Dore, with her 
long hands, soft and white, and insignificant 
blonde beauty, which showed up the glory of 
her Flemish flesh, as golden as her name; with 
the gold in her hair, in her eyes, fringing her 
lids and spangling her skin, even beneath her 
finger-nails. 

Picked up by Dechelette upon the asphalte 
of the skating-rink, among the grossness and 
brutalities of the place, the clouds of smoke 
which the men expel, his politeness had affected 
and surprised her. From being a poor beast 
of pleasure she became once more a woman, 
and when he wished to send her away in the 
morning. conforming to his principles, with a 
good breakfast and some money, she was so 
sorrowful, and said to him so gently, so 
longingly, “Keep me longer,” that he had 
not the courage to refuse her. Since, half out 
of human respect, half out of lassitude, he kept 
his door closed upon this chance honeymoon, 
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which he spent in the cool and calm of his 
summer palace, so well arranged for comfort; 
and they lived thus very happily, she with 
those tender looks she had never known, he 
with the happiness he was giving to this poor 
animal, and her nafve recognition of it, thus 
experiencing, without taking account of it, and 
for the first time, the penetrating charm of a 
woman’s intimacy, the mysterious witchcraft of 
a double life, in a conformity of goodness and 
gentleness, 

For Gaussin, the studio of the Rue de Rome 
was a diversion in the low and mean middle 
course in which his life as an under-servant 
dragged out; he loved the conversation of this 
savant with artistic tastes, this philosopher in a 
Persian robe, who was as light and indolent as 
his doctrine, the stories of travels which 
Dechelette sketched with the fewest possible 
words, and so well in their place among the 
Oriental tapestry, the golden Buddhas, the 
bronze chimeras, the exotic luxury of that 
immense hall, where daylight descended from 
a lofty window, light indeed from the depths of 
the park. 

On Sunday, in particular, with the large bay 
window over a deserted street of Paris, in the 
summer, the rustling of the leaves, and the 
smell of fresh earth at the roots of the plants, 
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it was the country and underwood almost as 
much as Chaville, without the promiscuity, and 
French horn of the Hettemas. People never 
came there; once, however, Gaussin and _ his 
mistress, arriving to dinner, heard from the 
gate the sound of several voices. The day- 
light was fading, and the discussion seemed a 
lively one. 

“TI think that five years of Mazas, name lost, 
life destroyed, is dear enough to pay for a 
stroke of passion and folly. I will sign your 
petition, Dechelette.” 

“It is Caoudal,” said Fanny, in a low voice, 
shuddering. 

Someone replied with the cutting Slainness 
of a refusal: “As for myself, I sign nothing, 
accepting no joint responsibility with this rascal.” 

“La Gournerie now;” and Fanny pressed 
against her lover and murmured, “Let us go 
away if seeing them will annoy you.” 

“Why, not at all.” In reality he did think 
very much of the impression he would have at 
finding himself face to face with these people, 
but he did not wish to recoil before the ex- 
perience, perhaps desirous of knowing the 
actual degree of jealousy his miserable love 
had produced. 

“Come!” he said, and they showed them- 
selves, amid the last rosy gleams of the sun, 
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which lit up the bald heads and grey beards of 
Dechelette’s friends, reclining upon low divans 
around an Oriental stool-table, upon which 
trembled, in five or six glasses, the aniseed- 
tasting and milky liquor Alice was pouring 
out. The women kissed. “ You know these 
gentlemen, Gaussin,” asked Dechelette, with a 
rocking movement of his swaying couch. 
Did he know them? Two at least of them 
were familiar to him, through looking for 
hours at their portraits displayed as celebrities 
in the shop windows. How they had made 
him suffer; what hate had he not felt towards 
them, a hatred of succession, a rage fierce 
enough to leap upon them and eat their faces 
when he met them in the street! But Fanny 
knew well that that would pass; now they 
were in his eyes the faces of persons he knew, 
almost relatives, long-lost uncles he had just 
recovered.” 

“Still good-looking, the little one,” said 
Caoudal, his large body stretched at full length, 
and holding a shade above his eyes to protect 
them from the window. “And, Fanny, let us 
see!” He raised himself upon his elbow and 
blinked his expert’s eyes. “Your face lasts 
still, but you would do well to confine your 
figure; but console yourself, La Gournerie is 
even fatter than you are.” 
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The poet disdainfully bit his thin lips. 
Seated Turkish fashion upon a pile of 
cushions—since his travels in Algiers he 
professed himself unable to sit any other 
way—enormously fat, having no sign of his 
knowledge, except his broad forehead beneath 
a forest of white hair, and the hard expression 
of a slave owner, he affected with Fanny a 
mondaim reserve, an exaggerated politeness, as 
if he were teaching Caoudal a lesson. 

Two landscape painters, with sunburnt and 
countrified-looking heads, completed the com- 
pany; they also knew Jean’s mistress, and the 
younger one said, as he shook her hand,— 

“Dechelette has told us the child’s story. 
You have been very good to him, my dear.” 

“Yes,” said Caoudal to Gaussin, “yes, the 
adoption was very smart, not at all pro- 
vincial.” 

She seemed embarrassed at these eulogies, 
when someone collided with a piece of furniture 
in the dark studio, and a voice inquired, “ Any- 
one at home?” 

Dechelette said, “ Here is Ezano,” 

Jean had never seen him, but he knew what 
place this Bohemian, this impressionist, now 
steady, married, and head clerk at the Gallery 
of Fine Arts, had occupied in the existence of 
Fanny Legrand, and he recollected a packet 
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of passionate and charming letters. A little 
man advanced, stooping and emaciated, with 
a rapid step, who shook hands from a distance, 
and kept people at a distance from a stage 
habit or an administrative characteristic. He 
appeared very surprised to see Fanny, par- 
ticularly to find her still beautiful after so 
Many years. 

“What, Sapho!” and a furtive blush lit up 
his cheeks. 

The name of Sapho, which took her back to 
the past, and reconciled her to all her old 
friends, caused her a little embarrassment. 

“And M. D’Armandy, who brought her to 
us,” said Dechelette, quickly, to warn the new- 
comer. Ezano saluted, they began to talk. 
Fanny, reassured at the way her lover took 
things, and proud of him, of his beauty, of his 
youth, before artists and connoisseurs, was very 
gay and spirited. So given up was she to her 
present passion that she hardly remembered 
her Jaisons with these men. Years of co- 
habitation, however, of life in common, pro- 
duce an impression which is shown by habits 
and passions acquired by a contact, and sur- 
viving it, even to the way of rolling cigarettes, 
which she learned from Ezano. 

Jean verified without the least trouble this 
little detail which had formerly exasperated 
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him, experiencing, on finding himself so calm, 
the joy of a prisoner who has filed his chain 
and feels that the least effort will suffice for 
his escape. 

“Alas! poor Fanny,” said Caoudal, in a 
joking tone, as he pointed out the others to 
her, “what a loss! How old and worn they 
are! There are only we two, you see, who 
have stood the strain.” 

Fanny began to laugh! “ Pardon, Colonel” 
—he was sometimes called that because of his 
moustache—“ it is not quite the same thing, I 
am of another promotion.” 

“Caoudal always forgets that he is an 
ancestor,’ said La Gournerie; and at a move- 
ment by the sculptor, whom he knew how to 
touch to the quick: “ Decorated in 1840,” he 
cried in his strident voice, “that is a date!” 

There remained between the two old friends 
an aggressive manner and sullen apathy which 
had never separated them, but showed itself in 
their glances or their smallest conversation, and 
had done so for twenty years, from the day that 
the poet had carried off the sculptor’s mistress. 
Fanny no longer counted in their eyes, they 
had both run to other joys, other sorrows; but 
the hatred remained, becoming more deeply 
rooted with years. 

“Look at us both and say frankly if I am 
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the ancestor!” Wearing a tight-fitting vest 
which made his muscles stand out, Caoudal 
placed himself upright, with his chest ex- 
tended, shaking his flaming locks, in which 
there was not a white hair. 

“Decorated in 1840, fifty-eight years in three 
months. And then what does that prove? 
Is it age that makes old men? It is only 
at the Comédie Francaise and the Con- 
servatoire that men mock at the man sixty 
years old, shaking their heads, tottering, with 
round back, weak legs and senile speech. At 
sixty a man walks straighter than at thirty, 
because he does not watch himself; and women 
snap you up still, provided the heart remains 
young and warm and revives the whole body.” 

“Do you think so?” said La Gournerie, 
who looked at Fanny sneeringly. Dechelette, 
with his jolly smile, said,— 

“ However, you always say there is nothing 
like youth, you repeat it over and over again.” 

“My little Cousinard has made me change 
my ideas. Cousinard, my new model, eighteen 
years old, plump, with dimples all over her. 
She is such a good child, too, so plebeian, 
belonging to the Paris of the markets, where 
her mother sells poultry. The other day, in the 
studio, she found a novel by Dejoie, looked at 
the title, 7/éréese, and rejected it with a pretty 
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frown. ‘If it had been called Poor Thérése 
I should have read it all right!’ I am mad 
about her, I can tell you.” 

“At once there you are living together! And 
in six months there will be a rupture, tears as 
large as a fist, a disgust for work, and anger 
fierce enough to kill.” 

Caoudal’s forehead became clouded. 

“It is true, nothing lasts. We take, we 
leave.” 

“Then why take?” 

* Ah, well, what of yourself? Do you think 
you are going to live for the rest of your life 
with your Flemish girl?” 

“Oh, we have not gone into housekeeping, 
have we, Alice?” 

“Qh, no,” replied, in a sweet, absent voice, 
the young woman, who was standing on a chair 
gathering flowers and green to make a table 
bouquet. 

Dechelette continued,— 

“There will be no rupture between us, hardly 
a leave-taking. We have drawn up a lease to 
live together for two months; on the last day 
we shall separate without despair and without 
surprise. I shall return to Ispahan—I have just 
booked my berth in the sleeping-car—and Alice 
will return to her little room in the Rue la 
Bruyére, which she has retained all the time.” 
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“The third storey above the mezzanine, be- 
cause it is so convenient for jumping out of the 
window!” 

As she said this the young woman smiled, 
appearing luminous in the fading daylight, with 
a large bunch of mauve flowers in her hand; 
but the accent of her voice was so profound, so 
grave, that no one replied. The wind freshened, 
the houses facing them seemed more lofty. 

“Now let us sit down to table,” cried the 
Colonel, “and talk amusingly.” 

“Yes, that’s it, gvadeamus igttur, let us amuse 
ourselves while we are young. Is it not so, 
Caoudal?” said La Gournerie, with a laugh 
which sounded false. 

When Jean a few days afterwards passed 
down the Rue de Rome and found the studio 
closed, the great ticking curtain across the 
window and a sad silence enveloping it from 
cellar to roof, Dechelette had set out at the 
indicated time on the expiration of the lease. 
And he thought: “ It is a fine thing to do what 
we like in existence, to rule reason and the 
heart. Should I ever have that courage—” 

‘“Good-day, Gaussin !” 

Dechelette, looking weary, yellower and more 
worried than usual, explained to him that he 
was not setting out immediately, as he was de- 
tained in Paris by business, and that he was 
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living at the Grand Hotel as the studio was a 
horror to him since the frightful affair. 

“What was that, then?” 

“Don't you really know? Alice is dead. 
She killed herself. Wait while I see if there 
are any letters.” 

He returned almost at once, aa while un- 
doing the fastenings of the newspapers with 
nervous fingers, he spoke wearily, like a som- 
nambulist, without looking at Gaussin, who was 
walking by his side. 

“Yes, dead; fallen from the window, as she 
said the evening you were there. What could I 
do? I did not know; I could not suspect. 
The day I had to go she said to me quietly, 
‘Take me, Dechelette, do not leave me alone; 
I shall not be able to live without you.’ That 
made me laugh. Imagine me with a woman 
there among those Kurds: the desert, the fevers, 
the nights when I have to camp out. At dinner 
she repeated, ‘I shall not be in your way; you 
will see how good I shall be.’ Then, seeing she 
caused me pain, she did not insist. Afterwards 
we had a box at the Variétés., All that had 
been arranged in advance. She appeared con- 
tent, holding my hand all the time, and mur- 
mured, ‘I am all right.’ As I left at night I 
took her to her rooms in a cab, but we were 
both sad and did not speak. She did not even 
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thank me for a little packet I slipped into her 
pocket, enough to live on quietly for a year or 
two. When we reached the Rue la Bruyére she 
asked me to ascend. I did not want to. ‘I beg 
you to come only as far as the door.’ But there 
I stuck fast, I would not enter. My place was 
booked, my luggage packed, and I had said that 
I should go too many times. As I descended 
the stairs I heard her calling something which 
sounded like ‘Quicker than you,’ but I did not 
understand it. I reached the bottom on the 
street. Oh!” 

He stopped, his eyes fixed on the ground 
before the horrible vision the pavement pre- 
sented to him at each step, the inert black mass 
with the death-rattle in its throat. 

“ She died two hours afterwards without a word 
or groan, gazing at me with her goldeneyes. Did 
she suffer? Did she recognise me? We laid her 
upon her bed dressed as she was, with a large 
lace mantilla around one side of her head to 
conceal the wound in her skull. Though very 
pale, with a little blood upon her temples, she 
was still pretty, and so gentle. But as I leant 
over her to wipe away the spot of blood, which 
kept returning quite inexhaustible, her expres- 
sion seemed to change to one unworthy and ter- 
rible, a mute curse which the poor girl was hurling 
at me. What prevented me remaining some 
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time longer with her, or taking her with me, 
prepared as she was for everything and so little 
trouble? Pride, and the obstinacy of a spoken 
word. Ah, well, I did not yield and she is dead, 
killed by me, who still loved her.” 

He became excited and spoke in a loud voice, 
and caused looks of surprise on the faces of the 
people he elbowed as he went along the Rue 
d’Amsterdam ; and Gaussin, passing before his 
old rooms, the balcony and verandah of which 
he could see, thought of Fanny and their 
own history with a shudder, while Dechelette 
continued,— 

“TI took her to Montparnassus without friends 
or relatives. I wished to be alone and think of 
her, and since then I have been there, always 
thinking of the same thing, being unable to 
decide to set out, with this idea in full 
possession of me, and shunning my house in 
which I passed two such happy months with 
her. I live out of doors, I run, I try to distract 
my thoughts and escape from the dead eye 
which accuses me under a small stream of 
blood.” 

Stopping, overwhelmed with remorse, with 
two large tears running down his good little 
snub nose, so fond of life, he said,— 

“Listen, my friend; I am not bad. What 
I did was, all the same, a little harsh.” 
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Jean tried to console him, casting the blame 
on chance, bad luck; but Dechelette repeated, 
with clenched teeth, shaking his head,— - 

“No, no; I shall never forgive myself. I 
should like to punish myself.” 

The desire for an expiation did not cease to 
haunt him. He spoke of it to all his friends, 
to Gaussin, whom he met on leaving his 
office. 

“Go away then, Dechelette; travel, work, 
that will distract your mind;” and Caoudal 
and the others repeated, a little uneasy at his 
fixed idea, at his tenacity in continually repeat- 
ing to them that he was not bad. At last, one 
evening, either wishing to see the studio again 
before departing, or being taken there by a 
fixed project of ending his pain, he returned 
to his house, and in the morning workmen 
coming from the suburbs to their work found 
him with his head split in two upon the pave- 
ment before his door, having committed suicide 
in the same way as the woman—lying in the 
street with the same agonies, the same 
injuries, 


In the half-lighted studio there was a crowd 
of artists, models, actresses, all the dancers, all 
the guests at his recent suppers. There was a 
noise of tramping and whispering, an air of 
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the chapel beneath the short flames of the 
tapers. They gazed through the creeper and 
foliage at the body, which was exposed in 
silken stuff, embroidered with golden flowers, 
arranged like a turban for the hideous wound 
in the head, and stretched over the whole 
length of the body. And the white hands 
clasped in front of the corpse, as it lay upon 
the low-shaded divan, where Gaussin and his 
mistress had become acquainted upon the 
night of the ball, bore witness to the abandon 
and supreme undoing. 


x 


PEOPLE then sometimes died of these rup- 
tures! Now, when they quarrelled, Jean dared 
not speak of his departure; he no longer cried 
in his rage, “ Happily this will soon end.” She 
would have only had to reply, “ All right, go 
away; I will kill myself as the others did.” 
And this threat, which he thought he divined 
in the melancholy of her looks and the airs 
she sang, in the dreams of her silence, disturbed 
him so much that he became frightened. 

He had, however, passed the examination 
which terminates for Consular attachés the 
ministerial stage. He had been promoted, and 
was waiting to be nominated for one of the 
first vacant posts; it was now only an affair of 
weeks, of days! And around them, at that 
end of the season, when the sun shone less 
every day, everything was hastening on towards 
its winter transformation. One morning Fanny, 
on opening the window before the first fog, 
cried ,— 

“ See, the swallows have gone.” 
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One after another the small country houses 
closed their window-blinds ; upon the road to 
Versailles furniture vans followed each other, 
and large country omnibuses, loaded with 
packages, with bunches of green plants upon 
the tail-board, the leaves of which fell off and 
rolled away like clouds in flight in a stormy 
sky. Behind, the bare orchard, shrunken by 
lack of verdure, the closed country houses and 
the drying-rooms of laundries with red roofs 
were massed like a barren landscape; and on 
the other side of the house the naked, metalled 
road extended out its long black and grey 
line. 
What cruelty to leave her there all alone in 
this barren waste! He felt his heart fail him 
beforehand; he would never have the courage 
to wish her good-bye. Upon that she was 
counting, waiting for the supreme moment, and 
till that time easy ; speaking of nothing, faithful 
to her promise not to put obstacles in the way 
of this departure, which had all along been 
foreseen and agreed to. One day he returned 
with this news: 

“T have been appointed.” 

“Ah! where?” 

She asked him in an indifferent tone, but her 
lips and eyes were discoloured, and there was 
such a contraction about her face that he did 
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not keep her long waiting. “No, no; not yer. - 
I have surrendered my turn to Hedouin; that 
will give us at least six months.” 

There was an outbreak of tears, laughter and 
mad kisses, and she said,— 

“Thank you, thank you. What a good life 
I shall lead now! It was the idea of your 
departure which made me naughty.” She 
would better prepare herself, resign herself 
little by little. And then, in six months, it 
would be autumn no longer, with the conse- 
quences of those stories of death. 

She kept her word. There were no more 
attacks of nerves, no more quarrels; and to 
avoid the trouble caused by the child, she 
decidcd to send him to board in Versailles. 
He left there on Sunday only, and if this new 
régime did not modify his savage and rebellious 
nature, it at least taught him hypocrisy. They 
lived in a calm, their dinners with the Hettemas 
were flavoured without storms, and the piano 
reopened for favourite pieces. But at bottom 
Jean remained more ‘roubled and perplexed 
than ever, asking himself whither his weakness 
would lead him, sometimes thinking of renounc- 
ing the Consular service and passing into the 
home service. It was Paris, and the basis of 
the household indefinitely renewed ; but, on the 
other hand. all the dream of his youth would 
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be trampled underfoot amid the despair of his 
friends and a certain quarrel with his father, 
who would not forgive this surrender, par- 
ticularly when he did not know its reason. 

And for whom? For an old and faded 
creature whom he no longer loved; he had 
had proof of that when face to face with her 
lovers. What witchcraft, then, joined their 
lives so closely together? 

As he got into the train one morning at the 
end of October, a young girl’s glance directed 
upon himself suddenly recalled his meeting in 
the wood and the radiant grace of the child- 
woman whose remembrance had pursued him 
for months. She wore the same light dress 
which the sun stained so prettily under the 
branches, but covered up by a long travelling 
cloak ; and, in the carriage, books, a little bag, 
and a bouquet of large roses and late flowers 
told of her return to Paris at the end of her 
stay in the country. She too had recognised 
him with a half smile trembling upon her eyes, 
which were as limpid as spring water. For a 
second the unexpressed understanding of the 
same thought by these two persons took 
place. 


“ How is your mother, M. d’Armandy?” sud- 


denly asked old Bouchereau, whom Jean in his 
N 
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abstraction had not noticed reading in his 
corner, with his pale face bent forward. 

Jean told him the news, very touched at his 
friends and himself being remembered, but 
more touched still when the young girl asked 
about the two little girls who had written to 
her uncle such a pretty letter to thank him for 
the care bestowed upon their mother. She 
knew them; that filled him with joy. Then he 
appeared as he really was, extraordinarily 
sensible that morning; he became sad at once 
on learning that they were returning to Paris, 
that Bouchereau was going to take his half- 
yearly course at the school of medicine. He 
would have no more chance of seeing her. 
And the fields gliding past the carriage 
windows, which just before had appeared 
splendid, now seemed dreary, as if illuminated 
by an eclipsed light. 

The engine whistled; they had arrived. He 
bowed, lost them, but on Jeaving the station 
saw them again, and Bouchereau, in the tumult 
of the crowd, informed him that from the Thurs- 
day following he would be at home, Place 
Vendéme, if his heart longed for a cup of tea. 
She gave her arm to her uncle, and it seemed 
to Jean as if she was inviting him without 
uttering a word. 

After deciding several times to go and see 
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Bouchereau, and then not to go and see him— 
for what good was there in giving himself 
useless regretsP—he recollected that there 
would soon be a large function at the Ministry 
at which he would have to be present. Fanny 
looked out his dress suit, and had his white tie 
ironed; and then suddenly, on Thursday even- 
ing, he did not in the least care about going. 
But his mistress argued with him upon the 
necessity of this task, reproaching herself with 
absorbing him too much, keeping him for her- 
self like an egoist, and she decided him, finished 
dressing him with tender touches, and re-fastened 
the bow of his tie, arranged his hair, laughed 
because his fingers smelt of a cigarette which 
she took up and laid down upon the mantel- 
piece every minute, and because that would 
cause a grimace among the ladies dancing. 
And seeing how good and gay she was, he 
was ashamed of his deceit, and would willingly 
have remained with her by the fire if Fanny 
had not forced him—‘“TI wish you to go, you 
must "—tenderly out into the darkness of the 
road. 


It was late when he returned; she was 
asleep, and the lamp shedding its light upon 
this sleep of fatigue recalled a similar return 
three years before, after the terrible revelations 
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he had just then had made to him.. How 
cowardly he had been then! By what aberra- 
tion had the cause, which should have broken 
his chain, riveted it more strongly? A nausea 
of disgust rose to his lips. The room, the lad 
and the woman were all equally horrible to 
him; he took the light and gently carried it 
into the adjoining room. He desired to be 
alone to think of what was happening to him. 
Oh, nothing; hardly anything. 


He was in love! 


There is in certain words we often use a 
hidden meaning, which suddenly opens up 
their very depths and explains their uttermost 
application; then the word coils up, resumes 
its vulgar form and insignificant ré/e, used 
mechanically from habit. Love is one of 
those words; those for whom its clearness has 
once been interpreted will understand the de- 
lightful anguish in which Jean lived for an hour 
without understanding what he experienced. 

At the house in the Place Vendéme, in the 
corner of the drawing-room, where they had 
remained for a long time talking together, he 
felt nothing but a great comfort, a sweet charm 
which enveloped him. 

Once outside, the door closed upon him, he 
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had been seized by a mad levity, then by a 
swoon, as if all his veins had been opened. 
“What is the matter with me, my God?” 
and the Paris he traversed on his way back 
appeared to him quite new, fairylike, enlarged 
and radiant. 

Yes, at that hour when the beasts of the 
night are loosed and are on the prowl, when 
the slime of the sewers rises, spreads out, stirs 
under the yellow gas, he, the lover of Sapho, 
fond of all kinds of debauchery, saw the Paris 
which is seen by the young girl returning from 
a ball with her head full of valse airs, which she 
repeats to the stars beneath the whiteness of 
her attire, the chaste Paris bathed in clear 
moonlight, enclosing virgin souls—this is the 
Paris he saw. And suddenly, as he ascended 
the large staircase of the station, so near re- 
turning to his evil home, he surprised himself 
saying quite loudly, “I love her, I love her!” 
and that is how he learnt it. 

“Are you there, Jean? What are you 
doing?” Fanny awoke with a start, frightened 
at not finding him by her side. He had to come 
and kiss her, lie, tell her about the ball at the 
Ministry, say that there were some pretty 
toilettes there, and mention with whom he had 
danced ; but to escape this inquisition, and, in 
particular, the caresses he feared, impregnated 
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with the recollection of the other, he invented 
some pressing work, the drawings for IJettema. 

“The fire is out ; you will be cold.” 

“ No, oh, no!” 

“At least leave the door open so that | can 
see your lamp.” 

He had to act his lie to the end, to sit down 
at the table and his plans; then, sitting motion- 
less and holding his breath, he dreamt, recalled, 
and, to fix his dream, narrated it to Césaire in 
a long letter, while the night wind shook the 
branches which cracked under their rustling 
leaves, the trains rolled by one after the other, 
and La Balue, disturbed by the light, moved 
about his little cage, hopping from perch to 
perch with hesitating twitters. 

He told him everything, the meeting in the 
wood, the cart, his singular emotion on entering 
those saloons which had seemed so dismal and 
tragic on the day of the consultation, because 
of the furtive whispering in the doorways, and 
the sad glances exchanged from chair to chair, 
and which on this evening opened out animated 
and gleaming in a long stream of light. Bou- 
chereau no longer wore his stony expression, 
nor had he the dark, piercing and disconcerting 
eyes under his long woolly eyebrows, but hada 
quiet, paternal expression of the good fellow who 
agrees to people amusing themselves in his house. 
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“ Suddenly she came towards me, and I saw 
nothing more. My friend—-her name is Irene 
—she is pretty, has a good expression, and has 
hair of the golden-brown colour that English- 
women love, and a child’s mouth always ready 
to laugh. Oh, no, she does not laugh without 
gaiety, which is irritating in so many women; 
her laugh is a real expansion of youth and 
happiness. She was born in London, but her 
father is a Frenchman, and she has no accent at 
all, only an adorable way of pronouncing certain 
words, such as uncle, which every time she says 
it is as a caress toold Bouchereau. He took her 
to relieve his brother’s family, which is numerous, 
and to replace Irene’s sister, the eldest, who was 
married two years ago to a medical lecturer. 
But doctors hardly suit her. How she amused 
me with the foolishness of the young savant 
exacting from his fiancée, above all, a solemn 
and formal engagement to bequeath their two 
bodies to the Anthropological Society! She is 
a bird of passage. She loves boats, the sea; the 
sight of a bowsprit turning in the offing gives 
her courage. She told me all that freely in 
good fellowship, a real ‘ Miss’ in attraction, in 
spite of her Parisian grace, and I listened to her, 
in raptures with her voice, her laugh, the con- 
formity of our tastes, and with moral certainty 
that my life’s happiness was there by the side 
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of my hand, and that I had only to seize it and 
carry it far away, very far away, wherever my 
adventurous career led me.” 


“Come to bed, my love.” 

He started, stopped, and instinctively con- 
cealed the letter he was writing. 

“Presently, go to sleep, go to sleep.” 

He spoke to her angrily, and with stiff back 
listened for sleep to return to the woman’s 
breathing, for they were very near each other, 
and yet so far! 


“Whatever happens, this meeting and love 
will be deliverance. You know my life; you 
have understood, without us ever talking about 
it, that it is the same as before, that I have 
never been able to free myself. But what you 
do not know is that I was ready to sacrifice 
fortune, the future, everything, to this fatal 
habit which grew upon me a little more each 
day. Now I have found the spring, the point 
of support which I lacked; and to no longer 
give myself recourse to my weakness, I have 
sworn not to return there till I am free and 
separated. To-morrow the escape.” 


It was neither the morrow nor the following 
day. A means for escape was necessary, a 
pretext, the result of a quarrel in which they 
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shouted, “I am going away, never to return”. 
and Fanny was gentle and gay as in the early 
deluded days of their life. 

Write “It is ended” without any further 
explanation? But this violent woman would 
not resign herself thus; would urge him again, 
would become enraged at the door of his hotel 
or office. No, it would be better to face it out, 
convince her of the irrevocability, of the definite- 
ness of this rupture, and without anger as well 
as without pity to enumerate its causes. 

But with these reflections the fear of Alice 
Doré’s suicide came back to him. There was 
before their house, on the opposite side of the 
road, a sloping lane leading to the line and 
enclosed by a barrier; the neighbours went 
that way when they were in a hurry and 
followed the line to the station. His Southern 
imagination saw, after their scene and rupture, 
his mistress escape into the road, rush down 
the lane and throw herself under the wheels 
of a train. This fear so possessed him that 
simply the thought of this swinging barrier 
between two ivy-covered walls made him recoil 
from the explanation. 

Still, if he had a friend there, someone to 
guard her, to assist her in her first paroxysms; 
but, hidden in their nests like marmots, they 
knew no one, and it was not to the Hettemas, 
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those monstrous egoists shining and covered 
with fat, and becoming still more bestial as 
their Esquimaux winter approached, that the 
unfortunate woman could have appealed for 
succour in her despair and suffering. 

He had to break, however, and break quickly. 
In spite of his promise to himself Jean had 
returned two or three times to the Place Ven- 
déme, and was more and more enamoured ; and 
although hc had as yet said nothing, his open- 
arm reception by old Bouchereau, and Irene’s 
attitude, in which mixed with reserve there was 
a tenderness and indulgence, and something 
like an emotional expectation of his declara- 
tion, everything warned him to delay no longer, 
Then came the punishment of lying, the pre- 
texts he invented for Fanny, and the sort of 
sacrilege which going from the kisses of Sapho 
to the discreet, stammering heart seemed to be, 


XI 


IN the midst of these alternatives he found 
at the Ministry, on the table, the card of a 
gentleman who had already called twice during 
the morning, said the usher, with a certain 
amount of respect for the following no- 
menclature :— 


C. GAUSSIN D’ARMANDY, 


President of the Submersionists of the 
Valley of the Rhone, Member of the 
Central Committee of Study and 
Vigilance, Departmental Delegate, 
etc., etc. 


Uncle Césaire in Paris! He a Delegate, a 
Member of a Vigilance Committee! He was 
still stupefied when his uncle appeared, still 
as brown as a fir-apple, his eyes fierce, his 
laugh extending to the corner of his temples, 
his beard in the fashion of the days of the 
league, but in place of the inevitable vest, 
with fustian at the sides, a new cloth frock- 
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coat, fastening upon the stomach and giving 
the little man a really Presidential appearance. 

What had brought him to Paris? The 
purchase of an elevator machine for the im- 
mersion of his new vines, and the order for 
his bust, which his colleagues desired to adorn 
the council-room. 

“You saw,” he added with a modest air, 
“they made me President. My idea of sub- 
mersion revolutionised the South, and I am 
the man who is on the way to save the vines 
in France.” 

But the principal object of his journey was 
the rupture with Fanny. Understanding that 
the affair was dragging out its length, he came 
to give it a lift. “I knew all about it when 
Courbebaisse left his lady to get married.” 
Before starting on his story he stopped, and, 
unbuttoning his coat, took out a small, tight 
pocket-book. 

“First of all, relieve me of this money, the 
liberator of territory.” He misunderstood his 
nephew’s gesture, understanding him to refuse 
out of discretion. “Take it, take it! I am 
proud to be able to return to the son a little 
of what the father has done for me. Besides, 
Divonne desires it too. She is well informed 
on the subject, and so pleased you are thinking 
of marrying and shaking off your old obstacle.” 
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From the mouth of Césaire, after the service 
nis mistress had done him, Jean found “old 
obstacle” a little unjust, and it was with a 
touch of bitterness that he replied,— 

“Take your pocket-book, uncle, you know 
better than anyone how indifferent these 
questions are to Fanny.” 

“Yes, she was a good girl,” said the uncle 
in funereal tones ; and he added, as he wrinkled 
up his crow’s-foot,— 

“Keep the money. With the many tempta- 
tions there are in Paris I prefer it to be in 
your hands to my own; and then, like duels, 
ruptures cost money.” 

He got up, declaring that he was dying of 
hunger and that the grave matter could better 
be discussed, fork in hand, as they breakfasted. 


“Between ourselves, my boy”—they were 
sitting in a restaurant in the Rue de Bourgogne, 
and the uncle expanded his serviette beneath 
his chin, while Jean nibbled with the edges of 
his teeth, feeling oppressed about the stomach 
—‘“] find you taking the affair too tragically. 
1] am well aware that the first blow is a hard 
one, the explanation is annoying ; but, if it 
costs you too much, do as Courbebaisse did 
—say nothing. Up to the morning of his 
marriage La Mornas was entirely ignorant of it. 
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In the evening, on leaving the house of his 
future wife, he went and found the singer aftes 
her performance and took her home. You will 
say that was not a very regular or loyal 
thing to do. But when a person does not 
like scenes, and with terrible women like 
Paola Mornas! For nearly ten years that 
fine boy trembled before that little blacka- 
moor. To free himself he had to plot and 
manoeuvre. This is the way he did it. 

“The evening before the wedding, one 15th 
of August, a /éfe day, Césaire proposed to the 
little one to go and fish for a fry in the 
Yvette. Courbebaisse would come and join 
them for dinner, and they would all three 
return on the following evening, when Paris 
had evaporated her odour of dust, rocket- 
sticks and lamp oil. That was all right. The 
two were stretched upon the grass on the 
banks of the little river which wriggles and 
shines between its low banks, which makes 
the meadows so green and the willows so leafy. 
After fishing came a bath. It was not the 
first time that Paola and he had swum to- 
gether like good boys and comrades, but on 
this occasion the little Mornas, her arms and 
legs naked, her black body made like a 
model, which the wetting of her costume dis- 
played everywhere, perhaps had an idea that 
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Courbebaisse had given him carte blanche. 
Ah! the rogue! She turned, looked at him 
fiercely in the eyes,— 

“*You know, Césaire, never again.’ 

“He did not insist for fear of spoiling the 
business, and said to himself, ‘The afternoon 
will do.’ 

“The dinner was very gay on the wooden 
balcony of the inn, between the two flags the 
proprietor had hoisted in honour of the 15th 
of August. It was very warm, the hay 
smelt nice, and they could hear the drums, 
crackers and the music parading the street. 

“*Ts it not annoying that Courbebaisse does 
not arrive till to-morrow ?’ said La Mornas, who 
stretched out her arms with the effect of the 
champagne in her eyes. ‘I want to be amused 
this evening.’ 

“* But I am here.’ 

“He had come and leant by her side upon the 
balcony rail, which was still burning from the 
day’s sun, and slyly, as if sounding, he passed 
his arm around her waist. 

“Oh, Paola, Paola!’ This time, instead of 
being angry, the singer began to laugh, but so 
loudly and heartily that he ended by doing the 
same. A similar attempt was repulsed in the 
same way in the evening on returning from the 
fete, where they had danced ; and as their rooms 
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were near each other, she sang to him through 
the partition—‘ You are too little, you are too 
little,” with all sorts of unkind comparisons 
between Courbebaisse and himself. He re- 
frained with difficulty from replying and calling 
her Widow Mornas; but it was too soon yet. 
On the following morning, on sitting down to a 
good breakfast, and not seeing her lover arrive, 
it was with a certain satisfaction that he took out 
his watch and said solemnly,— 

“* Mid-day ; by this time it is all over. 

“«What?’ 

“« He is married.’ 

“* Who?’ 

“* Courbebaisse.’ 

“* What!’ 

“ Ah, my friend, what a slap in the face! In 
all my gallant adventures I have never received 
one like it. Immediately she wanted to start, 
but there was no train before four o’clock; and 
at that time the faithless one was rushing over 
the rails of the P.L.M. towards Italy with his 
wife. Then, in her rage, she attacked me with 
her fists and nails—this lady—then she turned 
her attention to the plates and dishes, and at 
length went into frightful hysterics, At five she 
was taken to bed, and held, while scratched all 
over, as if I had just come out of a bramble 
bush, I started off to find the Orsay doctor. In 
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these affairs, as in a duel, one should always 
have a doctor handy. Think of me running 
along the roads in the sun on an empty stomach ! 
It was night when I brought him back. Sud- 
denly, as I approached the inn, I heard the 
murmur of a crowd and saw people beneath the 
windows. Oh, my God! had she committed 
suicide? Had she killed someone? That was 
a very likely thing for La Mornas to do. I 
rushed forward, and what did I see? The 
balcony covered with Venetian lanterns, and 
the singer standing, consoled and superb, with 
one of the flags rolled round her, shouting the 
‘Marseillaise’ in her imperial /é¢e style, above 
the shouting crowd. 

“That, my boy, was how Courbebaisse’s Aatson 
terminated ; I will not say that everything was 
finished at once. After ten years’ penal servi- 
tude you must always count on a little police 
supervision. But, last of all, I undertook the 
worst part, and will do the same for you if you 
like.” 

“Ah! uncle, she is not the same kind of 
woman,” 

“Oh, nonsense,” said Césaire, opening a box 
of cigars, which he placed against his ear to 
assure himself that they were dry. “ You are 
not the first to leave her.” 


“That is very true.” 
O 
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And Jean recovered himself somewhat at this 
phrase, which a few months before would have 
made him broken-hearted. At least his uncle 
and his comic story reassured him a little; but 
what he did not admit was the falsehood of the 
double part for months, the hypocrisy, the 
division; he would never be able to make up 
his mind to it, and had expected that would be 
the case only too well. 

‘‘ Then how do you want to manage ?” 

While the young man debated with himself in 
his uncertainty, the member of the Vigilance 
Committee smoothed his beard, tried smiles, 
effects, poses of the head, and then, with an 
unconcerned air,— 

“ Does he live far from here?” 

“Who?” 

“The artist, Caoudal, of whom you have 
spoken in connection with my bust. We 
might go and find out his charges while we are 
together.” 

Caoudal, although famous and a great spend- 
thrift, still lived in the Rue d’Assas, in the 
studio where he made his first success, Ceésaire 
on the way informed himself of his artistic value ; 
he would suggest a price, certainly, but the 
gentlemen on the committee desired a work of 
the highest rank, 

“Qh, don’t be afraid, uncle, if Caoudal will 
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undertake it.” He enumerated the sculptor’s 
titles: Member of the Institute, Commander ot 
the Legion of Honour, and possessor of a crowd 
of foreign orders. His uncle opened his large 
eyes. 

“ And you are friends? ” 

“ Yes, great friends.” 

“What fine acquaintances people make in 
Paris.” 

Gaussin would have been a little ashamed to 
confess that Caoudal was one of Fanny’s old 
lovers and that she had introduced them. But 
you would have said Césaire thought so. 

“Ts he the author of that Sapho we have at 
Castelet? Then he knows your mistress, and 
might be able to assist you in your rupture. 
The Institute, the Legion of Honour always 
impress a woman.” 

Jean did not reply, thinking, perhaps, how it 
was possible to utilise the first lover’s influence 
His uncle continued with a hearty laugh,— 

“By the way, you know, the bronze is no 
longer at your father’s. When Divonne knew, 
when I had the misfortune to tell her that it 
represented your mistress, she wished it to 
remain there no longer. With the Consul’s 
ways, his objections to the least change, it was 
not easy, particularly without the motive being 
suspected. Oh, the women! She manceuvred 
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so well that at this moment M. Thiers presides 
over your father’s mantelpiece, and poor Sapho 
is corroding with dust in the saleroom with the 
old fire-dogs and unfashionable furniture ; be- 
sides, she has received damage on the way—her 
hair has been broken off, and her lyre is un- 
strung. No doubt it is Divonne’s hatred which 
has brought her misfortune.” 

They reached the Rue d’Assas. Before the 
modest and workmanlike appearance of this 
artist’s city, these studios, with numbered glass 
doors, opening from each side of a long court- 
yard, which terminates in the vulgar buildings 
of a parish school, the President of the Sub. 
mersionists had fresh doubts about the talent 
of a man so moderately lodged; but as soon 
as he entered Caoudal’s studio he discovered 
what kind of a man he was. 

“Not for a hundred thousand francs!” 
shouted the sculptor as soon as Gaussin spoke; 
and accordingly, raising his large body from the 
divan, where he was stretched in the disorder 
and the abandon of the studio: “A bust! ah, 
well! Yes, but look at that crush of plaster in 
a thousand bits, my figure for the next Salon, 
which I have just destroyed with a hammer. 
That is the situation in which you find me 
with regard to sculpture, and however tempting 
the gentleman’s offer may be .. .” 
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“Gaussin d’Armandy, President.” 

Césaire advanced all his titles, but they were 
too numerous. Caoudal interrupted him and 
turned towards the young man. 

“Look at me, Gaussin; do you find me 
aged ?” 

It is true that he looked his age in the day- 
light, which streamed upon the scanty cavities 
and bruises on his faded and dissolute head, 
his lion’s mane showing bare patches, his 
pendant flabby cheeks, and his moustache with 
tons of ungilded metal which he no longer 
took the trouble either to curl or to dye. What 
was the use? Cousinard, the little model, had 
gone away. 

“Yes, my dear, with my moulder—a savage, 
a brute, but twenty years of age!” 

With raging and ironical voice he walked up 
and down the studio, upsetting with a kick the 
stool which was in his way. Suddenly stopping 
before the mirror bordered with copper, over 
the divan, he looked at himself with a frightful 
grimace. 

“Am I ugly enough, worn enough? There 
are the halters and fetlocks of an old cow!” 
He took his neck in his hand, then in a lament- 
ing and comic tone, aforesight of the old beau, 
who is weeping! “ And to say 1 shall regret 
that next year!” 
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The uncle remained scared. Here “was an 
Academician who put out his tongue and 
recounted his vulgar love affairs! There were 
madmen, then, everywhere, even at the Insti- 
tute, and his admiration for the great man 
lessened with the sympathy he felt for his 
weakness. 

“Howis Fanny? Areyou still at Chaville ?” 
said Caoudal, as he became suddenly appeased, 
and came and sat by the side of Gaussin, whom 
he slapped familiarly on the shoulder. 

“Ah! poor Fanny, we have not much longer 
to live together.” 

“You are going away?” 

“Yes, soon, and before that I am going to 
marry. I must leave her.” 

The sculptor laughed fiercely. 

“Bravo, Iam content. Revenge us, my boy, 
revenge us on these jades. Leave them, 
deceive them, and let the wretches weep! 
You will never do them as much evil as they 
have done others.” 

Uncle Césaire was triumphant. 

“You see this gentleman does not take things 
as tragically as you do. Do you understand 
this innocent? He will not leave her because 
he is afraid she will kill herself.” 

Jean confessed very simply the impression 
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the suicide of Alice Doré had made upon 
him. 

“But it is not the same thing,” said Caoudal, 
quickly. “She was a weak, melancholy crea- 
ture, with her hands hanging down, a poor doll 
who lacked sound. Dechelette was wrong in 
thinking she died for him. It was a suicide 
from fatigue and exnuz of life. What! Sapho 
kill herself? She loves love too much, and 
will burn to the end, to the socket. She is of 
the race of young chiefs who never change 
their vé/e and end without teeth or eyebrows 
in their skin of young chiefs. Look at me now! 
Shall I kill myself? I am chagrined in vain. 
I know very well that when she has gone I 
shall take another, that I shall always need 
one. Your mistress will do the same, as she 
has already done. Only she is no longer young 
and it will be more difficult.” 

The uncle continued in triumph, “Are you 
not reassured at last?” 

Jean said nothing, but his scruples were over- 
come and his resolution taken. They were 
about to leave when the sculptor called them 
back to show them a photograph lying among 
the dust of his table, which he wiped with the 
inside of his sleeve. 

“Stop, here she is! She is pretty, the jade, 
to kneel before. Those legs; that throat!” 
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The contrast between his burning eyes and 
passionate voice, and the senile trembling of 
his large fingers as he gazed at the smiling 
image, with its charming dimples, of Cousinard, 
the little model, was a terrible one. 


Xi! 


“Is that you? How early you have come?” 

She came from the bottom of the garden 
with her dress full of fallen apples, and quickly 
ascended the flight of steps, a little uneasy in 
face as well as uncomfortable, but pleased to 
see her lover. 

“What is it?” 

“Nothing, nothing; it is this weather, the 
sun. I thought I should like to profit by the 
last fine day by taking a walk in the forest 
with you. Will you come?” 

She uttered a cry like that of a street child, 
a habit she had of showing her pleasure. 

“Oh, come along.” 

For more than a month they had not gone 
out, prevented by the rain and November fog. 
The country is not always amusing; it was 
just as amusing living in the Ark with Noah’s 
animals. She had some preparations to make 
in the kitchen, because the Hettemas were 
coming to dine; and while he waited outside 
on the Guards Road, Jean luoked at the little 
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house warmed by the soft autumn light, the 
country road with its large mossy flagstones, 
with the farewell of the eye, bending and 
endowed with memory, to the places which 
are about to be left. 

The dining-room window wide open allowed 
the song of the goldfinch to escape, alternating 
with Fanny’s orders to the servant. 

“ Be sure not to forget for half-past six. You 
will put the guinea-fowl on the table first. Ah, 
let me give you some table linen.” 

Her voice sounded happy and clear among 
the sounds of cooking in the kitchen and the 
song of the bird singing itself hoarse in the 
sun. And these festive preparations made the 
man, who knew that their household had only 
two hours longer to exist, feel sick at heart. 

He felt a desire to re-enter and tell her every- 
thing there quite suddenly, but he was afraid 
of her cries, of the frightful scene the necigh- 
bourhood would witness, of a scandal that 
would stir up Chaville from top to bottom. 
He knew that when she was exasperated she 
took’ no account of anything, and adhercd to 
his original idea of taking her into the forest. 

“Here I am!” 

Lightly she took his arm, warning him to 
speak low and walk quickly while passing their 
neighbours’ houses, for fear Olympia might 
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desire to accompany them and spoil their fine 
party. She was not easy till they had crossed 
the path and the railway arch and turned to 
the left into the wood. 

The weather was soft and bright, and the 
sun was tempered by a silvery floating fog, 
which bathed the whole atmosphere, clung to 
the copse where a few trees, with their golden 
leaves still hanging, held magpies’ nests and 
bunches of green mistletoe at great height. A 
continuous cry of a bird, like the sound of a 
file, was audible, and so, too, were the blows 
of beaks upon the wood, like the strokes of the 
woodman’s axe. 

They walked slowly, leaving their footprints 
upon the ground softened by the autumn rains. 
She was warm from walking so quickly, her 
cheeks were glowing, her eyes shining, and she 
stopped to take off the large light mantilla, a 
present from Rosa, with which she had pro- 
tected her head on going out, and which was 
a fragile and costly relic of past splendours. 
The dress she wore was a poor black silk one 
burst under the arms and at the waist; he had 
known her in it for three years; and when she 
raised it because of some puddle as she passed 
before him, he noticed the heels of her boots, 
which were trodden over. 

How gaily she had accepted this demi-misery 
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without regret or complaint, occupied with him 
and his well-being, never happier than when she 
had her two hands crossed upon his arm. Jean 
asked himself, as he looked at the woman who 
had become quite young again at this renewal 
of sun and love, what strength there was in such 
a creature, what marvellous faculty of forgetful- 
ness and forgiveness to keep so much gaiety 
and carelessness after a life of passion, of crosses 
and of tears, all of which were marked upon her 
face, but were effaced at the least expansion. 

She suddenly ran into the underwood and 
returned with a mushroom in her hand. 

He was not listening to her conversation, but 
was asking himself distractedly,— 

“Is this the moment? MustI?” But his 
courage failed him, she was laughing too much, 
or the place was not suitable; and he took her 
still further, as an assassin who is meditating 
his coup. 

He was about to make up his mind, when 
at the turn of a path someone appeared and 
disturbed them, the guard of this district, 
Hochecorne, whom they sometimes met. A 
poor devil who had lost, successively lost in 
the little forester’s house which the State 
granted him on the shore of the pool, two 
children and then his wife, all of the same. 
deadly fever. After the first death the doctor 
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declared the house unhealthy, being too close 
to the water and its emanations; and in spite 
of certificates and recommendations he had 
been left there two years, three years, time 
enough to see the whole of his family die, with 
the exception of a little girl, with whom he at 
last came to live in a house at the entrance 
of the wood. 

Hochecorne, with his stubborn Breton’s face, 
eyes clear and bold, forehead tapering beneath 
his uniform cap, the true type of fidelity, of 
superstition to all his orders, had the straps of 
his gun on one shoulder, while on the other 
the head of his sleeping child, whom he was 
carrying. 

“How is she?” asked Fanny, smiling at the 
little four-year-old girl, pale and weakened by 
fever, who woke up and opened her large eyes 
circled with red. The guard sighed. 

“ Not well; in vain I take her everywhere with 
me. She does not eat and has taste for no- 
thing ; I almost think the change of air came 
too late, and that she had already caught the 
disease. She is so light, see, madam, you might 
call her a leaf’ One of these days she will go 
like the others; good God!” 

This “Good God!” very softly in his mous- 
tache, was all his revolt against the cruelty of 
the Bureaux and the red tape of its officials. 
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“ She shivers, you would think she was cold.” 

“Tt is the fever, madame.” 

“Wait, we will warm her. She took the 
mantilla, which was hanging over her arm, and 
wrapped up the little one in it. Leave it like 
that, it will do for her bride’s veil later.” 

The father smiled broken-heartedly, and mov- 
ing the little hand of the sleeping child, wan as 
a little corpse in all this white, he made it say 
“Thank you” to the lady, and then went on with 
a “Good God!” lost in the crackling of the 
branches beneath his feet. 

Fanny was gay no longer, leaning against 
him with all that fearful tenderness of the 
woman whose emotion, sorrow or joy, brings 
her nearer to the man she loves. Jean said 
to himself, “What a good girl,” but without 
weakening in his decision; on the contrary, 
strengthening himself, for upon the slope of the 
pathway, which they were entering, rose Irene’s 
image, the souvenir of the radiant smile met 
there, and which had captivated him imme- 
diately, before he even knew its profound 
charm and the inmost source of its intelligent 
sweetness. He thought he had waited till the 
last moment, that that day was Thursday, that 
“now he must,” and seeing a place where 
several paths met in the distance, he fixed upon 
it as his extreme limit. 
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There was a glade in a cutting in the wood, 
made up of fallen trees in the midst of chips, 
pieces of bark and fagots, and holes for charcoal 
burning. A little lower the pool was visible, 
above it a white mist, and upon the banks the 
little deserted house, with tottering roof, with 
open and broken windows, the lazaretto of the 
Hochecornes. Further still, the woods sioped 
up towards Velizy, a big hill of lofty old trees, 
close together and mournful looking. He stopped 
abruptly. 

“ Suppose we rest a little?” 

They sat down upon a long piece of timber 
lying upon the ground, an old oak, whose 
branches were awaiting the axe. The spot was 
a warm one, enlivened by a pale, luminous 
reverberation and a perfume of hidden violets. 

“ How nice it is!” said she, reclining languidly 
upon his shoulder and seeking a place for a kiss 
upon his neck. He recoiled a little and took 
her hand. Then before the suddenly-hardened 
expression of his face she became frightened. 

“What then? What is it?” 

“Bad news, my poor friend. Hedouin, you 
know, the man who went in my place.” He 
spoke painfully, with a raucous voice, the sound 
of which astonished even himself, but which got 
stronger towards the end of the story which he 
had prepared in advance. Hedouin had fallen 
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ill on reaching his post, and he was nominated 
to replace him. He had found that easier to 
say, less cruel than the truth. She listened to 
the end without interrupting, her face pallid 
and grey, and her eye fixed. “When do you 
start?” she asked, withdrawing her hand. 

“This evening, to-night.” And in false and 
mournful tones he added, “I expect to pass 
twenty-four hours at Castelet and then embark 
at Marseilles.” 

“That is enough, don’t tell any more lies,” 
she cried with a fierce explosion which brought 
her to her feet, “don’t tell any more lies! The 
truth is you are going to be married. Your 
family have long enough urged you to do so. 
They are so afraid I shall keep you, that I shall 
prevent you going to seek the typhus or yellow 
fever. Now they will be satisfied. I suppose 
the lady is to your taste. When I think of the 
bows I fastened for you on Thursday, alas! 
was I fool enough to do so?” 

She laughed with a grieving, atrocious laugh, 
which twisted her mouth and showed the gap 
at the side caused by the breaking, quite recent 
without a doubt, of one of her beautiful pearly 
teeth of which she was so proud; and this 
missing tooth in the cadaverous, thin and 
deranged face caused Gaussin horrible pain. 

“Listen to me,” said he, taking hold of her 
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and by force setting her down by his side. 
“Yes, I am going to be married. My father 
was bent upon it, you know very well ; but how 
can that hurt you as | have to go away?” 

She freed hersclf and desired to remain 
angry. 

“And is it to tell me this that you have 
dragged me a lIcague through the wood? 
You said to yourself, ‘At least no one will 
hear her if she cries out.’ No, you see, not an 
outburst, not a tear. First, I have had enough 
of the pretty boy you are; you can go away, I 
shall not make you return. Run away to the 
islands with your wife, your little one, as you 
will call her. She ought to be by rights, the 
little one, ugly as a gorilla, or else exceznte, for 
you are as great an idiot as those who have 
chosen you.” 

She lost control of herself entirely, gave way 
to an avalanche of curses and infamy, so that 
finally she could only stammer, “ Coward, liar, 
coward,’ in his face to provoke him, in the same 
way that people put up their fists. 

It was Jean’s turn to listen to her without 
speaking, without attempting to stop her. He 
preferred her thus, insulting, ignoble, the real 
daughter of Legrand, for the separation would be 
less cruel. Did she know that? For she suddenly 


became silent, fell forward with her head and 
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bust upon her lover’s knees, with a great sob 
which shook the whole of her body, and from 
which arose a broken murmur. 

“Pardon, forgiveness, I love you, I have no 
one but you. My love, my life, do not do that, 
do not leave me. What do you wish me to 
become?” 

The emotion was too much for him. That 
was what he had feared. Tears came into his 
eyes as well as hers, and he turned his head 
backwards to keep them in his brimming eyes, 
trying to appease her by foolish words, and 
this reasonable argument again, “But as I 
must go away.” 

She rose with this cry on her lips, which un- 
veiled her hopes,— 

“Ah, you would not have gone away. I 
should have said to you, ‘ Wait, let yourself love 
still, Do you think you can be loved twice as 
I love you? You have time to marry, you 
are so young; soon | shall be old, and then we 
shall naturally separate.’ ”’ 

He wished to get up; he had the courage to 
do so and tell her all her efforts were useless ; 
but grasping him, dragging herself on her knees 
through the mud which was still to be found in 
the hollows of the valley, she forced him to 
resume his place, and before him, upon his legs, 
with the breath of her lips, the voluptuous em- 
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brace of her eyes, and her childish caresses, her 
hands flat upon his set face, her fingers in his 
hair and mouth, she tried to stir up the cold 
cinders of their love; retold him, in low tones, 
their past delights, their strengthless awaken- 
ings, and the passionate embraces of their 
Sunday afternoons. All that was nothing to 
what she would yet give him. She knew other 
kisses, other delights; she would invent them 
for him. 

While she whispered to him these words, 
large tears streamed down her agonised and 
terror-stricken face. She writhed and cried out, 
in a dream voice,— 

“Qh, let it not be so; say it is not true that 
you are leaving me;” and then she sobbed 
again, groaned and called for help, as if she 
could see him with a knife in his hand. 

The executioner was hardly any bolder than 
his victim. He did not fear her anger more 
than her caresses; but he remained defenceless 
against the despair, the wailing which filled the 
wood, and died away upon the still, fever-bear- 
ing water, upon which a melancholy red sun 
was shining down. He had thought of her 
suffering, but not of such suffering as this; and 
he needed all the glamour of the new love to 
resist raising her by her two hands and saying to 
her, “I will remain; be quiet! I will remain.” 
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For how long would they thus exhaust them- 
selves? The sun was now only an ever- 
narrowing bar in the west; the pool was tinged 
with a slate-coloured grey, and looked as if 
its unhealthy vapours were invading the moor 
and the wood which were facing it. In the 
shadows, which were increasing, he could only 
see the pale face lifted towards him, the open 
mouth crying out its inexhaustible wail. <A 
little while after night fell the cries ceased. 
Now it was the sound of floods of tears with- 
out end, one of those long rains pouring down 
upon the mighty tumult of the storm, and from 
time to time an “Oh!” profound and hollow, as 
if face to face with some horror which she was 
driving away, and yet always secing again. 

Then there was nothing more. It was 
finished ; the animal was dead. A cold, north 
wind rose, shook the branches, bringing the 
echo of a far-off hour. 

“‘Now come, don’t stop there.” 

He raised her gently, felt her weak in his 
hands, obedient as a child, and convulsed by 
deep sighs. She seemed to retain fear and 
respect for the man who showed himself so 
strong. She walked by his side, keeping step, 
timidly, without giving him her arm; and seeing 
them thus, tottering and sad, in the paths where 
the yellow reflection of the earth was their 
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guide, you would think they were a couple of 
peasants returning weary after long toil in the 
open air. At the edge a light appeared, 
Hochecorne’s open door, lighting the motion- 
less silhouette of two men. “Is that you, 
Gaussin?” asked Hettema’s voice as _ he 
approached with the gua:d. They had begun to 
be uneasy at not seeing them return, and at the 
croans audible through the wood. Hochecorne 
was going to take his gun and search for them. 

“Good evening, Monsieur, Madame. The 
little one is very pleased with her shawl; I had 
to put her to bed with it.” 

Their last action in common was their recent 
charity; their hands joined for the last time 
around the little dying body. 

“ Good-bye, Hochecorne.” 

They all three hastened towards the house, 
Hettema still being very concerned about the 
cries which had filled the woods. 

“They rose and fell; it sounded like an 
animal being killed. But how was it you did 
not hear them?” 

Neither replied. 

At the corner of the Guards Road Jean 
hesitated. 

“Stay to dinner,” she said to him ina low. 
pleading tone; “your train has gone; you can 
catch the nine o'clock.” 
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He returned with them. What could he 
fear? Such a scene would not take place 
twice, and it was the least he could do to give 
her a little consolation. 

The dining-room was warm and brightly lit 
by the lamp, and the sound of their footsteps 
had warned the servant who was placing the 
soup upon the table. 

“Here you are at last,” said Olympia, who 
was already seated with her serviette prepared. 
She uncovered the soup, and suddenly stopped 
with a cry: “Good gracious, my dear!” Fanny 
was wan, looking ten years older, her eyes red 
and swollen, mud upon her dress and even in 
her hair, the scared disorder of a woman es- 
caping from the police. She breathed hard for 
a moment, her poor burning eyes blinking at 
the light, and little by little the warmth of the 
little house, the gaily-set table, provoked a 
recollection of good times and a new flood of 
tears, from out of which these words were just 
distinguishable,— 

“He is leaving me and getting married.” 

Hettema, his wife, and the peasant who was 
waiting upon them, looked at him and then at 
each other. “At anyrate, let us have our dinner 
now,” said the big man, who had become 
furious; and the noise of voracious spoonfuls 
of soup were mixed with the sound of water in 
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the next room, where Fanny was sponging her 
face. When she reappeared, quite blue with 
powder, in a white woollen gown, the Hettemas 
looked at her in anguish, expecting another 
explosion, and were very much astonished to 
see her, without a word, throw herself upon the 
dinner like a glutton or shipwrecked sailor, 
to fill the hollows of her grief and the abyss 
with everything within reach—bread, cabbage, 
the wing of a guinea-fowl and apples. She ate 
and she ate. 

The conversation was at first carried on with 
an air of constraint, then more freely, and as with 
the Hettemas it was only of dull and matcrial 
matters, the fashion of accommodating the pan- 
cakes to the preserves, or if hair was better 
than feathers for sleeping upon, they got to 
the coffee without hindrance, which the big 
pair accompanied by a little caramel and slowly 
relished with their elbows upon the table. 

It was very pleasant to watch the trusting 
and tranquil glance which these big comrades 
of manger and bed exchanged. They had no 
desire to separate. Jean surprised this glance 
and in this dining-room full of souvenirs, of 
habits crouching in every corner, a torpor of 
fatigue, of digestion and well-being took pos- 
session of him. Fanny, who was _ watch- 
ing him, gently drew her chair towards him, 
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lightly touched his legs, and slid her arm 
beneath his. 

“ Listen,” said he, sharply. “Nine o'clock: be 
quick. Good-bye, I will write to you.” 

He rose, went out and crossed the street and 
felt in the darkness to open the gate of the 
passage. Two arms clasped him around the 
body. “At least kiss me.” 

He felt himself clasped inside her open dress- 
ing-gown, beneath which she was naked, pene- 
trated by the odour and warmth of a woman’s 
flesh, deranged by her kiss of adieu, which left 
in his mouth a taste of fever and tears; and she 
in a low voice, when she felt him giving way, 
said, “ One more day, only one.” 

A light appeared on the track; it was the 
train. 

Whence did he obtain sufficient strength to 
free himself, run to the station, the lights of 
which gleamed through the leafless branches? 
He was still astonished at it as he sat in a 
corner of the carriage and watched through the 
window the lights in the windows of the little 
house, and a white form against the barrier. 
“Good-bye, good-bye!” and this cry reassured 
the silent terror he felt at the curve of the 
rails, on seeing his mistress in the place she 
occupied in his dream of death. 

With his head out of the window he watched 
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depart, diminish, and appear and disappear by 
turns, the little house, whose lights were only 
wandering stars. Suddenly he experienced joy 
and a great relief. How freely could he breathe, 
how beautiful was all the valley of Meudon and 
the grand, black hills displaying in the distance 
a gleaming triangle of numberless lights slop- 
ing towards the Seine in regular rows. Irene 
was waiting for him there, and he was going 
to her at the train’s best specd, with a lover’s 
strongest desire, with his highest flight towards 
an honourable and new existence. 

Paris! Hecalled acab to be driven to the 
Place Vendéme. But in the gaslight he saw 
that his clothes and shoes were covered with 
mud—heavy, thick mud—his past which was 
still heavily and dirtily clinging to him. ‘Qh, 
no, not this evening,” so he returned to his old 
hotel, Rue Jacob, where the Fénat had reserved 
a room for him near his own, 
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ON the following day Césaire, who was en- 
trusted with the delicate task of going to 
Chaville to take away his nephew’s goods and 
books, to complete the rupture by removal, 
returned very late, after Gaussin had begun 
to worry himself with all sorts of mad or 
sinister suppositions. At last a cab, as slow 
as a hearse, turned the corner of the Rue Jacob, 
loaded with parcels fastened with string, and a 
huge trunk which he recognised as his own, 
and his uncle returned mysterious and broken- 
hearted. 

“T have been a long time collecting every- 
thing at once so as not to have to go back,” he 
said. Then, showing the packages which two 
waiters were bringing into the room, “ Here is 
the linen and clothing, there your papers and 
books. The only things missing are your 
letters; she begged me to leave her them to 
read again and to have something of yours. I 
thought there would be no harm in that, she is 
such a good girl.” 
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He panted as he sat upon the trunk and 
wiped his forehead with his raw silk hand- 
kerchief, which was as large as a serviette. 
Jean dared not ask for details as to how he 
had found her; his uncle gave him none for 
fear of depressing him. They filled up this 
silence, which was embarrassing and full of 
unexpressed thoughts, by remarks upon the 
weather, which had changed rapidly since the 
previous evening, turning cold; upon the 
lamentable appearance of that deserted and 
denuded suburb of Paris, planted with factory 
chimneys and enormous smelting furnaces. 

Then, at the end of a minute, he said,— 

“She has sent no message for me, uncle?” 

“No, you can be quite easy in your mind; 
she will not annoy you, she has accepted the 
situation with much resolution and dignity.” 

Why did Jean see in these few words an 
intention to blame, a reproach against his 
harshness? 

“All things being equal, duty for duty,” re- 
sumed the uncle, “I would prefer the claws 
of La Mornas to this unfortunate woman's 
despair.” 

“ Did she weep much?” 

“Ah! my friend, and so bitterly that I my- 
self began to sob without the strength to—” 
He snorted and shook off his emotion with a 
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shake of the head like an old she-goat. “ But, 
after all, how could it be helped? It was not 
your fault ; you could not pass your whole life 
there. Matters have been very suitably settled. 
You will leave her some money and furniture. 
And now away with amours! Try toarrange 
your marriage quickly. That is too serious a 
matter for me, and the Consul will have to 
be mixed up in it. My business is left-hand 
liquidations.” Suddenly changing to a melan- 
choly tone, with his forehead against the win- 
dow, looking at the low sky which streamed 
among the roofs, he said, “It is a fact that the 
world is becoming sad; in my day a separation 
was effected more cheerfully than that.” 

The Fénat departed, followed by his elevator 
machine, and Jean, deprived of his infectious 
and talkative good-humour, had a long week to 
pass, an imprcssion of emptiness and solitude, 
all the black unsuitability of a widowhood. In 
a similar situation, even without the regret of a 
passion, a person looks for his double and 
misses the double; for double existence, co- 
habitation of the table and bed, create a tissue 
of invisible and subtle ties whose solidity are 
only revealed at the grief and cffort of the 
rupture, The influence of contact and habit is 
so marvellously penetrating that two beings 
living the same life acquire a resemblance. 
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His five years with Sapho had not been able 
to shape him as much as this; but his body 
still retained the marks of the chain, suffered its 
heavy pull. In the same way that, on several 
occasions, his steps had directed him of their 
own accord towards Chaville on leaving his 
office, so in the morning he sought at his side 
upon the pillow the black and heavy hair, freed 
from its comb, upon which his first kiss had fallen. 

The evenings, in particular, seemed intermin- 
able to him in that room of the hotel, which 
recalled to him the beginning of their Aazson, 
the presence of a dclicate and silent mistress, 
whose little card perfumed the looking-glass 
with an odour of the alcove and the mystery 
of her name, Fanny Legrand. Then he went 
out to tire himself, to walk, to divert his mind 
with the denizens and lights of some little 
theatre, till old Bouchereau gave him permis- 
sion to spend three evenings in the week with 
his fiancée. 

The wedding was at last arranged. Irene 
loved him, her uncle was agreeable; it would 
take place early in April, at the end of the 
course of lectures. Three winter months to 
see, understand and desire cach othcr, to 
complete the loving and charming paraphrase 
of the first glance which unites souls and of 
the first confession which troubles them. 
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Upon the evenings they met, on his return 
home without the least desire to sleep, Jean 
experienced the desire to make his room tidy 
and workmanlike, by the natural instinct for 
putting life in agreement with ideas. He 
installed his table and books, not yet un- 
packed, but in a heap, at the bottom of one 
of those hastily-made packages, the codes 
being among a pile of handkerchiefs. From 
a half-opened dictionary of Commercial Law, 
his most frequently-used book, fell a letter 
without an envelope in the handwriting of 
his mistress. 

Fanny had entrusted it to the chance of 
future work, mistrusting Césaire’s too brief 
emotion, and thinking it would reach its 
destination more surely thus. He at first 
forbade himself to open it, but yielded to 
its first gentle and reasonable words, the 
agitation of which was only shown by the 
trembling of the pen and the unequal spacing 
of the lines. She only asked one favour, one 
only, that he would revisit her from time to 
time. She would say nothing, reproach him 
with nothing, neither his marriage nor the 
separation, which she knew was final and 
absolute. Only the sight of him! 


“Think what a terrible, unexpected and 
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sudden blow it is for me. I am just as after 
a death or fire. Not knowing what to do 
or where to go, I weep, wait and look at the 
place of my happiness. You are the only one 
who could acclimatise me to this new position. 
As a charity, come and see me, so that I may 
not feel so lonely. I am afraid of myself.” 


These plaints, this supplicating appeal, ran 
through the whole letter, beginning again each 
time with the same word, “Come, come.” He 
could almost believe himself in the clearing in 
the middle of the wood with Fanny at his 
feet, beneath the violet embers of the evening, 
with her poor face raised towards him all worn 
and wet with tears, and her open mouth which 
became filled with the shadows as she cried. 
That idea pursued him all night, that troubled 
his sleep, not the intoxication of happiness he 
had brought back from his visit. It was the 
old and worn face he continually saw, in spite 
of all his efforts to put between himself and it 
the face with a pure contour, the carnation in 
flower, which the confession of love tinted with 
little rosy flames beneath the eyes. 

This letter was eight days old; eight days 
during which the unhappy woman waited for 
a word or a visit, the encouragement of resig- 
nation for which she asked. But why had 
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she not written again? Perhaps she was 
ill; his old fears came back to him. He 
thought that Hettema might give him news, 
and trusting to his regularity of habits he 
went to wait for him in front of the Artillery 
Committee's building. 

The last stroke of ten had just sounded from 
the church of St Thomas d’Aquin when the 
big man turned the corner into the little 
square, his collar turned up and holding his 
pipe in both hands to warm his fingers. Jean 
looked at him coming in the distance, much 
disturbed at the many recollections he brought 
with him, but Hcttema received him with 
a movement of hardly-restrained humour. 
“There you are! I don’t know how we have 
cursed you this week! We who went into 
the country to live in peace.” 

At the door, as he finished his pipe, he told 
how on the previous Sunday they had invited 
Fanny to dine with them with the child, whose 
day to leave it was, with the object of distract- 
ing her a little from her unpleasant thoughts. 
In fact, the dinner had passed off gaily enough, 
she had even sung them a little song during 
dessert; then towards ten o’clock they separated 
and began to prepare for bed, when suddenly 
there came a knock at the shutters and little 
Joseph’s frightened voice was heard calling 
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“Come quickly, mamma wants to poison her- 
self.” Hettema rushed in and arrived just 
in time to snatch the bottle of laudanum 
from her by force. He had to struggle with 
her, grasp her round the body, hold her and 
protect himself from blows on the head— 
blows of a comb which would have torn his 
face to pieces. In the struggle the bottle 
broke, the laudanum was spilled everywhere, 
and there was nothing but clothes stained 
and tainted with poison. “But you under- 
stand that such scenes, this exciting drama, 
won’t do for quiet people. So it is all over, 
I have given notice and shall move next 
month.” He put back his pipe into its case, 
and with a very peaceable “Good-bye” disap- 
peared beneath the low arches of a _ small 
courtyard, leaving Gaussin quite overwhelmed 
with what he had heard. 

He pictured to himself the scene in the 
room which had been their chamber, the little 
one’s fright in calling for help, the brutal 
struggle with the big man, and he thought he 
could detect the opium taste, the somnolent 
bitterness of the spilt laudanum. The fright 
lasted all day, and was aggravated by the 
isolation she would presently experience after 
the Hettemas had gone. Who would restrain 
her hand on a fresh attempt? 

Q 
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A letter which he received reassured him a 
little. Fanny thanked him for not being so 
hard-hearted as he wished to appear, since he 
still took some interest in the poor abandoned 
creature. “You have heard, have you not? 
I wished to die; it was because I felt so lonely. 
I tried; I could not; I was prevented. Per- 
haps my hand trembled, or perhaps it was 
the fear of becoming ugly and suffering. Oh! 
how did little Doré have the courage? After 
the first shame of failure there came the joy 
of thinking I could still write to you, love 
you from afar, and see you again, for I have 
not lost hope that you will come once, as a 
person comes to a house of mourning, to see 
a poor friend out of pity, only out of pity.” 

After that there arrived from Chaville every 
two or three days a capricious correspondence 
—long, short, a journal of grief—which he had 
not the strength to return, and which enlarged 
in his tender heart a loveless pity, no longer 
for the mistress, but for the human being 
suffering because of him. 

One day it was the departure of her neigh- 
bours, those witnesses of her past happiness, 
which brought back to her so many recollec- 
tions. At present she had only the furniture, 
the walls of their little house, to recall them, 
and the woman-servant, a poor wild beast, as 
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little interested in anything as the goldfinch 
which, during the winter, sat shivering, with 
rough feathers, in the corner of his cage. 

Another day a pale ray of light brightened 
up the window. She awoke, joyful in this 
persuasion, “ He will come to-day!” Why? 
No reason, only an idea. Immediately she 
began to make the house look nice, and her- 
self coquettish in her Sunday dress, with her 
hair arranged in the way he liked. Then till 
evening, as long as the last ray of light 
remained, she counted the trains from the 
dining -room window, listened for his step 
upon the Guards Road. Must she go mad? 

Sometimes there only came a line: “It is 
raining, it is dark; I am alone and am weep- 
ing.” She even contented herself with putting 
into an envelope a poor flower, covered still 
with hoar-frost, the last in their little garden. 
Better than all her plaints, this little flower, 
picked from the snow, told of winter, solitude 
and desolation. He saw the place at the end 
of the path, and against the borders a woman’s 
skirt, wet to the hem, going and returning in 
a solitary promenade. 

The pity which agonised his heart made him 
live with Fanny again, in spite of the rupture. 
He thought of her, pictured her every hour ; 
but by a singular lapse of memory, although 
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it was only five or six weeks since their separa- 
tion, and the minutest details of their house 
were still before him, from La Balue’s cage in 
front of a wooden cuckoo, won at a country 
feast, even to the branches of the nut-tree 
which, at the least wind, beat the window of 
their dressing-room, the woman herself no 
longer appeared to him distinctly. He saw 
her in a backing of mist, with a single detail 
of her face accentuated and painful, her 
deformed mouth, and her smile divided by 
the tooth which was missing. 

Aged thus, what would she become, the 
poor creature near whom he had slept so 
long? When the money he had left her was 
finished, where would she go? to what depths 
would she sink? Suddenly there rose up 
before him, in his memory, the sorry woman 
of the streets he had met one evening in an 
English tavern, dying of thirst before her slice 
of smoked salmon. She would become that— 
she whose caress and passionate tenderness he 
had so long accepted. This idea made him 
desperate. But what was to be done? Be- 
cause he had had the misfortune to meet this 
woman and live some time with her, was he 
condemned to keep her always, to sacrifice 
his happiness to her? Why he and not the 
others? In the name of what Justice? 
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Though he forbade himself to see her he 
wrote to her; and his letters, though designed 
positive and dry, allowed his emotion to be 
divined beneath counsels of wisdom and calm- 
ness. He asked her to take Joseph away from 
his lodgings, to take him home again to occupy 
and distract her; but Fanny refused. What 
good was there in bringing this child into the 
presence of her grief and discouragement? 
It was bad enough on the Sunday, when the 
little one roved from chair to chair, wandered 
from the dining-room to the garden, under- 
standing that a great misfortune had over- 
whelmed the house, and no longer daring to 
ask news of “ Papa Jean,” since he had been 
told, with sobs, that he had gone away and 
would never return. 

“All my papas go away, then!” This 
phrase of the little outcast, falling from a 
heart-breaking letter, remained heavy upon 
Gaussin’s heart. Soon the thought of her 
being at Chaville oppressed him so much that 
he advised her to return to Paris to see the 
world. With her sad experience of men and 
ruptures Fanny only saw in this offer frightful 
egoism and the desire to get rid of her for 
ever by one of those rapid love affairs with 
which she was familiar, and she explained to 
him in all sincerity,— 
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“You know what I told you before. I will 
remain your wife in spite of everything, your 
loving and faithful wife. Our little house 
envelops me with you, and I would leave it 
for nothing in the world. What should I do 
in Paris? Iam disgusted with my past, which 
separates me further from you; and then, think 
to what you expose us. You believe yourself 
to be very strong. Come then, once; only 
once.” 

He did not go; but one Sunday afternoon 
while alone and at work he heard two gentle 
knocks at his door. He trembled, and recog- 
nised her hasty manner of announcing herself 
as in the old days. Fearing to find instructions 
had been given about herself, she had mounted 
without stopping on the way or making any 
inquiries. He approached, the sound of his 
footsteps being muffled by carpets, and heard 
her whisper through the crack of the door,— 

“Jean, are you there?” 

Oh, what a humble and broken voice! Once 
more, not very loud, “Jean.” Then came a 
plaintive sigh, the rustling of a letter, and the 
cafess and adieu of a kiss she threw. 

She descended the staircase slowly step by 
step, as if expecting to be recalled. Only then 
did Jean pick up the letter and open it. They 
had that morning taken Hochecorne’s little one 
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to the hospital for sick children. She had come 
with the father and a few others from Chaville, 
and had been unable to prevent herself calling 
to see him or leaving these lines, which she had 
written in advance: “ How many times have I 
not told you that, if I lived in Paris, I should be 
always on your staircase? Adieu, my love! I 
am returning to our home.” 

In reading the letter, with his eyes dim with 
tears, he recalled the similar scene in the Rue 
de l’Arcade, the grief of the dismissed lover, 
the letter pushed beneath the door, and 
Fanny’s heartless laugh. She loved him more 
then than he loved Irene! Or is it that a 
man, more mixed than a woman in the battle 
of business and life, has not, as she has, the 
same exclusive love, forgetfulness and _ indif- 
ference to everything which is not her unique 
and absorbing passion? 

This torture, this disease of pity from which 
he suffered, was not cured even in the presence 
of Irene. There alone his anguish got loose, 
established under the sweet blue beam of her 
glances. A great weariness came over him 
then, a temptation to put his head upon her 
shoulder, and to remain there sheltered without 
speaking or moving. 

“What is it?” she said to him. “Are you 
not happy?” 
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Yes, very happy. But why was his happiness 
composed of so much sadness, so many tears? 
At times he would have liked to tell her every- 
thing, as if she were a good and intelligent 
friend, without thinking, poor fool, of the 
trouble such confidences stirred up in young 
souls, of the uncurable wounds they could give 
to the confidence of an affection. Ah! if he 
could carry her off, fly with her! He felt that 
that would be the end of his troubles; but old 
Bouchereau would not allow an hour’s grace: to 
the fixed time. “Iam old; I am ill; I shall see 
my child no more; don’t deprive me of these 
latter days.” Beneath his harsh appearance 
this great man was one of the best of men. 
Condemned without mercy by the malady of 
the heart, which he followed, and on which he 
himself reported progress, he spoke of it with 
admirable sang-frozd, continued his lectures while 
choking, and attended to people less ill than 
himself. There was only one weakness in this 
vast mind, marking the peasant origin of the 
Tourangeau: his respect for titles and the 
nobility. The recollection of the little turrets 
of Castelet, d’Amandy’s old name, had not 
been entirely unconnected with the facility 
with which he agreed to Jean as his niece’s 
husband. | 

The marriage would unite him to the nobility, 
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and this would avoid displeasing the poor 
mother, who sent every week to her future 
daughter a kind and tender letter, dictated to 
Divonne or one of the little ones at Bethanie. 
It was, too, a delight for him to speak to Irene 
of his family, to find another Castelet in the 
Place Vendéme, all his affections centred 
around his dear fiancée. 

He was only afraid at feeling so old, so 
weary in her presence, at seeing her take a 
childish pleasure in things which amused him 
no longer, in the joys of a joint existence, which 
he had already experienced. One of these joys 
was the drawing up of the list of all the things 
they would have to take to the Consulate, 
furniture and stuffs, a list in the middle of which 
he stopped one evening with hesitating pen, 
afraid of the return he was making towards 
his installation in the Rue d’Amsterdam, of the 
inevitable recommencement of so much pretty 
but well-worn happiness, which ended in five 
years with a woman, in a travesty of home 
and happiness, 


XIV 


“VES, my dear friend, it died last night in 
Rosa’s arms. I have just taken it to be 
stuffed.” 

De Potter, the musician, whom Jean met 
coming out of a shop in the Rue du Bac, 
caught hold of him with a need for effusiveness, 
which hardly went well with his impassible, 
harsh and businesslike features, and told him 
of the martyrdom of poor Bichito, killed by 
the Parisian winter, shrivelled by cold in spite 
of pads of cotton-wool and the spirits-of-wine 
lamp burning for two months beneath his 
little niche, as they do for children which have 
come before their time. Nothing could pre- 
vent it shivering with cold, and the previous 
night, while they were all around it, a last 
tremor shook it from head to tail, it died like 
a good Christian, thanks to the drops of holy 
water which, upon its rough skin, where life 
vanished in changing colours, in prismatic 
movements, Mother Pilar had sprinkled, say- 
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ing, with her eyes raised to the sky, “May God 
forgive him.” 

“T laughed, but, all the same, I have a heavy 
heart, particularly when I think of my poor 
Rosa’s grief, for I left her in tears. Happily 
Fanny was with her.” 

“ Fanny ?” 

“Yes, we had not seen her for a long time, 
till she arrived this morning in the midst of the 
drama, and the good girl remained to console 
her friend.” He added, too, without seeing the 
impression his words had made: “Is it finished, 
then? Are you no longer together? Do 
you recollect our conversation on the Lake 
D’Enghien? At least you profit by the lessons 
given you.” A point of envy pierced through 
his approbation. 

Gaussin, with wrinkled forehead, felt very 
uneasy when he thought that Fanny had 
returned to Rosario; but he despised himself 
for that weakness, having, after all, no longer 
any right or responsibility for her existence. 

Before a house in the Rue de Becure, a 
very ancient street ofa once aristocratic part of 
Paris, which they had just entered, De Potter 
stopped. That was where he lived, or was 
supposed to live, for the sake of propriety, in 
the eyes of the world, for really his time was 
passed in the Avenue de Villiers or at Enghien, 
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and he only appeared a few times at his own 
home to prevent his wife and child appearing 
too abandoned. 

Jean was about to continue his walk, in fact, 
already sketching a farewell in his mind, but 
the other man seized his hand in his long, hard 
hands, which were those of a_ key - board 
destroyer, and, without the least embarrass- 
ment, like a man whose vice no longer em- 
barrasses him,— 

“Do me a service; come in with me. _ I 
ought to dine with my wife to-day, but I can’t 
really leave poor Rosa all alone in her despair. 
You will serve as a pretext for my absence, and 
will save a troublesome explanation.” 

The musician’s study, a superb, plain and 
cold apartment on the second floor, had the 
appearance of a room where no work was done. 
Everything there was too neat, without any 
disorder, any of the active little fever which 
gains objects and property. Nota book, not a 
folio upon the table, which was majestically 
encumbered by an enormous bronze ink-stand 
dry and shining ; nor the smallest score on the 
old spinet-shaped piano, at which his early 
works were inspired. A white marble bust, the 
bust of a young woman with delicate features 
and an expression of sweetness, quite pale in 
the failing light, made the mantelpiece look 
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colder still without fire or drapery, and seemed to 
sadly regard the walls loaded with golden and 
beribboned crowns, with medals, commemora- 
tive frames, glorious and elaborate furniture 
generously left to his wife in compensation, and 
which she cherished as the ornaments of the 
tomb of her happiness, 

Hardly had they entered when the door of 
the study opened and M. de Potter appeared. 

“Ts that you, Gustave?” She thought he 
was alone, and stopped at the sight of the 
unknown face with visible uneasiness. Elegant 
and pretty, with an elegant refinement of dress, 
she appeared finer than her bust, her sweet face 
changed by courageous and nervous resolution. 
In the world opinion was divided upon this 
woman’s character. Some blamed her for bear- 
ing her husband’s open disdain, histown establish- 
ment, which was well-known and _ installed ; 
others, on the other hand, admired her silent 
resignation. General opinion took her for a 
quiet person, loving repose above everything, 
finding sufficient compensation in her widow- 
hood in the caresses of a fine child and the joy 
of bearing a great man’s name. 

But while the musician presented his com- 
panion, and told some lie to avoid the family 
dinner, the young woman’s face twitched with a 
fixity of glance, neither seeing nor hearing, as if 
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absorbed in suffering. Jean could see that under 
this »zondain exterior was interred a living grief. 
She appeared to accept this story which she did 
not believe, and contented herself by saying,— 

“Raymond will cry. I have promised him that 
we will dine near his bed.” 

“How is he?” asked De Potter, who was 
distracted and impatient. 

“Better, but he still coughs. Are you not 
coming to see him?” 

He muttered some words in his moustache, 
feigning to look round the room: “ Not now, I 
am ina great hurry; an appointment at the club 
at six.’ What he wished to avoid was being 
alone with her. 

“Good-bye, then,” said the young woman, 
suddenly appeased, her features resuming their 
usual expression, like pure water which has been 
been disturbed by a stone. She bowed, and 
disappeared. 

“Come along,” and De Potter, delivered, 
dragged away Gaussin, who was watching him 
descend before him, stiff and correct in his long 
overcoat cut tight in the English fashion, this 
sinister dotard, who was so. sorrowful when 
carrying his mistress’s chameleon to be stuffed, 
and yet went away without kissing his sick 
child. 

“ All that, my dear fellow,” said the musician, 
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as ifin reply to his friend’s thoughts, “ is the fault 
of those who married me. A fine service they 
rendered me and that poor woman! What 
folly to desire to make me a husband and father! 
I was Rosa’s lover, I am still, and shall remain 
so till one of us dies, Does one ever free oneself 
from a vice contracted early and firmly fixed? 
And you, are you sure that if Fanny had 
wished?” He hailed a passing cab, and as he 
got in said,— 

“Talking of Fanny, you know the news? 
Flamant is pardoned and Ieft Mazas. It was 
Dechelette’s petition; poor Dechelette, he did 
good even after his death!” 

Motionless, with a mad desire to run to catch 
those wheels which were jolting full speed down 
the dark gas-lit street, Gaussin was astonished 
at finding himself so moved. “Flamant par- 
doned, left Mazas.” He repeated these words in 
a low tone, seeing in them the reason of Fanny’s 
silence for a few days, of her rudely-interrupted 
lamentations, fallen beneath the caresses of a 
comforter; for the first thought of the wretched 
man, who was free at last, had been for her. 

He recalled the loving correspondence dated 
from the prison, his mistress’s obstinacy in pro- 
tecting that alone when she held the others so 
cheap; and, instead of congratulating himself 
on an adventure which logically discharged him 
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from all uneasiness or remorse, unaccountable 
anguish kept him awake and feverish part of the 
night. Why? He no longer loved her; he 
only thought of his letters remaining in this 
woman’s hands, which she would perhaps read 
to the other, and of which—who knows ?—under 
evil influence, she might, some day, make use to 
trouble his rest, his happiness. 

True or false, or concealing, without his sus- 
pecting it,a care of another kind, this trouble 
about his letters decided him in an imprudent 
step—the visit to Chaville which he had always 
obstinately declined. But to whom could he 
intrust such a private and delicate mission? 
One February morning he took the ten o'clock 
train, calm in mind and heart, with the only 
fear of finding the hpuse shut up, the woman 
disappeared already after her ruffian. 

From the bend of the road the open blinds 
and the curtains at the summer-house windows 
reassured him: and remembering his emotion 
when he saw the little light spotting the 
shadows receding behind him, he laughed at 
himself and the fragility of his impressions, It 
was not the same man who passed there, and he 
certainly would no longer find the same woman. 
It was only two months ago, however. The 
trees which were beside the railway had not 
yet gained their new leaves, and kept the same 
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leprosy of rust as on the day of the rupture and 
her clamour among the echoes. 

He was the only one to alight at the station 
in the cold and penetrating mist, and took the 
little country road, which was quite slippery 
with trodden snow, and went through the rail- 
way arch, meeting no one till he came to the 
Guards Road, at the turn of which appeared a 
man and child followed by a porter pushing 
his trolley loaded with trunks. 

The child, muffled up in a scarf with his cap 
pulled down to his ears, repressed a cry as he 
passed. “It is Joseph,” he said to himself, a 
little astonished and sorrowful at the little one’s 
ingratitude; and as he turned he met the eyes 
of the man who was walking hand-in-hand with 
the boy. The fine and intelligent face, pale 
from seclusion, the ready-made clothes pur- 
chased the day before, the blonde beard close 
to the chin, which had not had time to grow 
since Mazas! Flamant, of course! And Joseph 
was his son. 

It came in a flash to him, as a revelation. 
He reviewed and understood everything, from 
the letter in the box, in which the fine en- 
graver entrusted to his mistress a child which 
he had in the country, up to the little one’s 
mysterious arrival, and Hettema’s uneasy looks 


when speaking of the adoption, and Fanny’s 
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glances towards Olympia; for they had all 
meant to make him feed the forger’s son. Oh, 
what a pretty fool he had been, and how they 
must havelaughed! Hehad a feeling of disgust 
for the whole of this shameful past and a desire 
to flee far away ; but certain things worried him 
which he would like to know. The man and 
child had gone, why had she not gone too? 
Then there were his letters; he must have his 
letters and leave nothing of his in this corner 
of contamination and misfortune. 

“Madame, here is a gentleman!” 

“What gentleman?” asked a voice natvely 
from the inside of the chamber. 

“Tam here.” 

There was acry,a hurried bound, and then: 
“Wait; [ am getting up; I am coming.” 

Still in bed after midday! Jean suspected 
the reason; he knew the cause of these weary 
‘and worn-out mornings; and while he waited 
in the dining-room, familiar to him in _ its 
smallest details, the whistle of the up-train, the 
shivering bleat of a goat in a neighbouring 
garden, and the scattered knives and forks upon 
the table carried him back to the mornings 
in the past and his hasty breakfast before 
leaving. 

Fanny entered with a rush towards him, then 
stopping before his coldness she remained for 
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a second in astonishment, hesitating like a 
person meeting another again after the break- 
ing up of an intimacy, one on each side of a 
broken bridge, of a distance from bank to bank, 
and between an immense space of tumbling and 
engulfing waves. 

“Good morning,’ she said in a low voice, 
without moving. 

She found him changed and paler. He was 
astonished to see her so young;; a trifle stout, 
that was all, not so large as he had expected, 
but bathed in that special radiancy, that glory 
of colour and eyes, that softness of skin which 
many caresses produced in her. She had then 
remained in the wood, at the bottom of the 
ravine encumbered with dead leaves, the woman 
whose recollection caused him to be consumed 
with pity. 

“People rise late in the country,” he said in 
an ironical tone. 

She excused herself, used a headache as a 
pretext, and, as he had done, employed an im- 
personal form of speech; then to the mute 
interrogation, which pointed out to her the 
finished meal, she replied, “It is the child. He 
breakfasted here this morning before going 
away.” 

“Going away? Where is he going, then?” 
He affected supreme indifference in his voice, 
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but the light of his eyes betrayed him. Fanny 
replied,— 

“His father has reappeared and come to 
claim him.” 

“On leaving Mazas, I think?” 

She trembled, but did not attempt to lie. 

“Ah, well, yes. I had promised; I have 
kept my promise. How many times I longed 
to tell you, but [ did not dare. I was afraid 
you would send the poor little one away ;” and 
she added timidly, ‘“‘ You were so jealous.” 

He laughed disdainfully. He jealous of that 
convict; not likely! Feeling his anger rising, 
he cut matters short, and told her quickly the 
business which brought him there. His letters! 
Why had she not given them to Césaire? That 
would have avoided an interview painful to 
both of them. 

“ Quite true,” she said, still very gently, “but 
I will return them to you; they are there.” 

He followed her into the bedroom, perceived 
the bed in disorder, hastily covered over the 
two pillows, breathed the odour of burnt 
cigarettes mixed with a woman's toilette per- 
fumes, which he recognised as well as the little 
mother-of-pearl coffer on the table. The same 
thought came to both of them. 

“They are not heavy,” she said to him, “we 
will not risk putting them on the fire.” 
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He was silent and troubled; his mouth dry, 
hesitating to approach the disordered bed, 
before which she read over the letters for the 
last time, her head bent forward, her neck solid 
and white beneath her coiled-up hair, and in 
the undulating woollen robe, her waist thick, 
soft and untidy. 

“There, they are all there,’ when he had 
taken and quickly put them in his pocket, for 
his thoughts had changed. Jean asked,— 

“He took away the child, then? Where are 
they going?” 

“To Morvan, his native country, to hide and 
do his engraving, which he will send to Paris 
under a false name.” 

“And you? Do you think of remaining 

here?” 
_ che turned away her eyes to escape him, 
murmuring that it would be very dull. She 
thought perhaps she would soon leave and go 
for a short journey. 

“To Morvan, doubtless, to live with him!” 
And giving utterance to his jealous fury: “Say 
at once that you are going to rejoin your thief ; 
that you are going to live with him. You 
have wanted to do so long enough. Go away. 
Return to your lair, girl and forger go well 
together. I was very good to try and lift you 
out of the mud.” 
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She maintained her immobility and silence, 
a gleam of triumph filtering between her lowered 
eyelids. The more he lashed her with his out- 
rageous and ferocious irony, the prouder she 
seemed, and the tremor at the corners of her 
mouth was accentuated. Then he spoke of her 
happiness with him, her honourable and young 
love, the only love. Oh, how soft a pillow on 
which to sleep is the heart of an honourable 
woman! Then rapidly, in a low voice, he 
said, as if ashamed,— 

“T have just met him, your Flamant. He 
has spent the night here?” 

“Ves, it was late; it snowed. A bed was 
made up for him upon the sofa.’ 

“You are not speaking the truth. He slept 
there. It is only necessary to look at the bed, 
and to look at you, to see that.” 

“And afterwards?” She approached her 
face to his, her great grey eyes lit with liber- 
tine flames. ‘Did I know that you would 
come? After your loss, what else could I do? 
I was sad, alone, disgusted.” é 

She saw the blow coming without avoiding 
it, received it full in her face, then with a groan 
of grief, of joy, of victory, she sprang at him 
and clasped him in her arms. ~My love, my 
love, you love me still.” 

The noisy passage of an express woke him 
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with a start towards evening. He remained 
for a few moments with his eyes open before 
he knew where he was, all alone in the centre 
of the great bed upon which his broken limbs 
seemed placed side by side without attach- 
ment or strength. During the afternoon a 
great deal of snow had fallen. In a desert 
silence it could be heard as it melted stream- 
ing down the walls, along the windows, dripping 
from the roof, and occasionally dripping on the 
fire when it splashed down the chimney. 

Where was he? What was he doing there? 
Little by little, from the reflection of the little 
garden, the room appeared to him quite white, 
lighted from below. Fanny’s large portrait 
appeared facing him, and the recollection of his 
fall returned to him without causing him the 
least astonishment. From the moment he 
entered, before this bed he felt himself recap- 
tured and lost. The sheets attracted him like 
an abyss, and he said to himself, “ If I fall there, 
it will be without mercy for ever.” It was 
accomplished, and beneath the scornful disgust 
at his own weakness he had a feeling of relief at 
the idea that he would never again rise from this 
mire—the pitiful comfort of the wounded, who, 
losing blood, trailing his wound, has stretched 
himself upon a midden to die there. And, weary 
of suffering and struggling, buries himself, with 
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all his veins open, delightfully in its soft and 
fetid warmth. 

What he had to do now was horrible, but very 
simple. Return to Irene after this treason, risk- 
ing a home in the way De Potter did. Low 
though he had fallen, he had not descended as 
low as that. He would write to Bouchereau, the 
great physiologist, who first studied and de- 
scribed the maladies of the will, submit a terrible 
case to him—the history of his life from his first 
meeting with this woman, when she put her hand 
upon his arm to the day when, believing himself 
saved in the full enjoyment of his happiness and 
fascination, she seized him again by the magic of 
the past. That horrible past, in which love held 
so small a place ; only cowardly habit and vice, 
which had entered into his bones, 


The door opened. Fanny walked softly into 
the room, not to wake him. He watched her 
between his closed eyelids, alert, strong and 
rejuvenated, warming by the fire her feet, which 
had been soaked by the snow in the garden, and 
from time to time turning towards him with the 
same little smile she had in the morning during the 
dispute. She came to take the packet of tobacco 
from its usual place, rolled a cigarette, and would 
have gone away if he had not stopped her. 

“You are not asleep, then ?” 
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“No; sit down there and let us talk.” 

She stood by the side of the bed, a little sur- 
prised at his gravity. 

“Fanny, we are going away.” She at first 
thought he was joking to try her. But the pre- 
cise details he gave soon undeceived her. There 
was a post vacant at Arica. He would apply 
for it. It would take a fortnight—time to pack. 

“But your marriage?” 

“Not another word about that; what I have 
done is irreparable. I can clearly see that it is 
all over. I shall not again be able to separate 
from you.” 

“Poor boy!” she said, with a sad gentleness, 
which was a little contemptuous. Then, after 
two or three puffs at her cigarette,— 

“Ts this country you are talking about far 
away ?” 

“ Arica? Oh, yes, very far, in Peru ;” and in 
a low voice: “ Flamant will not be able to join 
you there.” 

She remained thoughtful and mysterious in 
her cloud of smoke. He held her hand, stroked 
her naked arm, and, lulled by the sound of 
dripping water all round the little house, he 
closed his eyes and sank softly into the mud. 


XV 


NERVOUS, trembling, excited, already gone like 
all who prepare for departure, Gaussin had been 
for two days at Marseilles, where Fanny was to 
join him and embark withhim. Everything was 
ready, the passages booked, two first cabins for 
the Vice-Consul of Arica travelling with his 
sister-in-law, and he was now pacing up and 
down his room at the hotel, feverishly awaiting 
both his mistress and the time of sailing. 

He had to walk and move about the hotel, as 
he did not dare to go out. The street made 
him uneasy, made him feel like a criminal, a 
deserter. Even the streets of Marseilles, crowded 
with people of all nations, where it seemed to 
him that at every turn his father or old Bou- 
chereau would appear and place their hands on 
his shoulder to regain possession of him and take 
him away. 

He shut himself up in his room, had his meals 
there without even going down to éable @héte, 
read without fixing his attention, threw himself 
upon the bed, distracting his vague siestas with 
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the “Wreck of the Perugia,” the “Death of 
Captain Cook,” which hung upon the walls, 
covered with flies, and for hours together he 
leant upon the worm-eaten, wooden balcony, 
sheltered by a yellow blind, patched in as many 
places as the sail of a fishing-boat. 

His hotel, the “ Young Anacharsis Hotel,” the 
name of which had struck him as a good one 
for his rendezvous with Fanny, was an old inn, 
not luxurious nor even clean, but opening on 
to the harbour facing the open sea. Under its 
windows were paroquets, cockatoos, sweet-sing- 
ing birds from the isles, a display in the open 
air of a bird-seller’s shop, the piled-up cages of 
which saluted the break of day with the sounds 
of a virgin forest, and became covered and dom- 
inated, as the day advanced, by the noise from 
the business of the harbour, regulated by the 
great bell of Our Lady of the Guard. 

It was a confusion of oaths in every language, 
shouts of the boatmen, porters, shell-merchants, 
between the blows of the hammer in the repair- 
ing basin, the grinding of the cranes, the loud 
crash of steelyards, rebounding upon the stones, 
ships’ clocks, engine whistles, the rhythmic 
sounds of the pumps, capstans, bilge-water being 
discharged, escaping steam, all this din doubled 
and re-echoed by the sounding-board of the 
adjacent sea, from which arose from far and 
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near the raucous roaring, the breath of a mighty 
transatlantic sea monster which was making 
for the offing. 

The smells were also suggestive of far-away 
countries, of quays more warm and sunny still 
than this one; the sandal and logwood which 
was being discharged, the lemons, the oranges, 
the nuts, the berries, from which a bitter odour 
arose, mounted with clouds of exotic dust into 
an atmosphere saturated with sea-water, burnt 
herbs, and the fatty fumes of the cook-houses. 


He had still twenty - four hours to wait; 
Fanny would not join him till Sunday. The 
three days which he was too soon at the 
rendezvous he ought to have spent with his 
friends, to have given them up to those loved 
ones whom he would not see again for many 
years, whom he would never meet again per- 
haps; but on the evening of his arrival at 
Castelet, when his father had learned that the 
marriage was broken off and the reason of it, 
a violent and terrible explanation had taken 
place. 

What are we, what are our tenderest affec- 
tions, those nearest to our hearts, for anger 
between two beings of the same flesh, of the 
same blood to wrest, distort, carry away their 
tenderness, the sentiments of nature with roots 
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so deep and fine, with the blind irresistible 
violence of one of the typhoons of the China 
Seas, which the boldest sailors dare not recol- 
lect, and say, as they turn pale, “Don’t speak 
of that.” 

He would never speak of it, but he remem- 
bered all his life the horrible scene upon the 
terrace of Castelet, where his happy infancy was 
spent, before the calm, splendid horizon, the 
pines, the myrtles, the cypress trees which 
pressed close to each other, quivering at the 
paternal malediction. He would always see 
the grand old man, his cheeks convulsed and 
twitching, striding upon him with a mouth and 
a look of hatred, using words never likely to 
be forgiven, driving him from the house and 
honour: “ Depart, go away with your wretched 
woman, you are dead to us!” The little ones 
crying, dragging themselves upon their knees, 
asking pardon for their big brother, and 
Divonne’s pallor, without a look, without a 
good-bye, while above, looking through the 
window, the sweet and anxious face of the 
sick woman was asking the reason of the noise 
and Jean’s going away so quickly without kiss- 
ing her. 

The idea that he had not kissed his mother 
caused him to turn back when half-way on the 
road to Avignon; he left Césaire with the 
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Carriage in a quiet part of the country, took 
across road and entered Castelet through the 
close like a thief. The night was dark; his 
steps became entangled in the dead vine, and 
he ended by not knowing his whereabouts, 
looking for his home in the darkness, already 
a stranger there. The whiteness of the plastered 
walls at last directed him with their vague re- 
flection; but the garden door was shut, the 
windows everywhere were dark. Ring, knock! 
He did not dare for fear of his father. Two 
or three times he went round the house, hoping 
to find an unfastened shutter. Everywhere 
Divonne’s lantern had passed as it did each 
evening; and after a long look at his mother’s 
room, a good-bye with his whole heart to the 
home of his youth which thus drove him out, he 
fled in despair, full of a remorse which never left 
him. 


Usually, before lengthy absences, those voy- 
ages made hazardous by wind and sea, relatives 
and friends prolong their good-byes to the final 
embarkation; they pass the last day together, 
they visit the boat and the traveller’s cabin, the 
better to follow him on his journey. Several 
times a day Jean saw these leave-taking parties 
pass before the hotel ; sometimes they were num- 
erous and noisy, but he was particularly touched 
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by a family group on the floor above his 
own. 

An old lady and gentleman, country people 
in easy circumstances, had come to see their 
boy off, and assist him till the departure of the 
boat; leaning out of their window in the idle- 
ness of their waiting they could all three be 
seen pressed close together, holding each other’s 
arms, with the sailor in the middle. They did 
not speak, they clasped each other. 

Jean thought, when he looked at them, what 
a fine send-off he might have had; his father, 
his little sisters, and leaning upon him, with her 
soft hand trembling, his mother. But his regrets 
were fruitless. The crime was committed, his 
destiny was on the railway, all he had to do was 
to depart and forget. 

How slow and cruel the hours of the last 
night seemed tohim! He turned over and over 
in his bed at the inn, watching the day come 
through the window with its slow change from 
black to grey, and then to the whiteness of 
dawn, which the lighthouse still pierced with 
a red spark till it was effaced by the rising 
sun. 

Not till then did he go to sleep, to be 
suddenly awakened by a rush of light into his 
room, and the mingled cries of the bird-shop 
with the numberless chimes of Marseilles, all 
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of which were re-echoed by the vacant quays, 
for all the machinery was at rest. It was ten 
o'clock already, and the Paris express arrived 
at midday; he dressed himself hurriedly to go 
and meet his mistress; they would breakfast 
facing the sea, then the baggage would be taken 
on board, and at five o’clock they would sail. 


A marvellous day, a deep blue sky, over 
which the gulls passed like white stains, the 
sea of a dark blue, a mineral blue on which, at 
the horizon, sails and smoke were visible, 
reflected and dancing ; and, as the natural song 
of these sunny shores, transparent atmosphere 
and waters, harps were playing beneath the 
windows of the hotel an Italian air of divine 
fluency, but the refrain of which, played and 
long drawn out on the strings, disturbed the 
nerves cruelly. It was more than music, it was 
the winged translation of that Southern mirth, 
that plenitude of life and love swollen to tears. 
The recollection of Irene passed into the 
melody, vibrating and sobbing. How far it 
was! What a fine land lost, what perpetual 
regret for the broken and irreparable | 


Let us go! 


Upon the threshold, as he was going out, Jean 
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met a waiter. “A letter for the Consul; it 
arrived this morning but you were sleeping so 
soundly!” ... Travellers of distinction are 
rare at the Young Anacharsis Hotel, so the 
good people of Marseilles made use of their 
guest’s title at every opportunity. Who could 
it be writing to him? No one knew his address 
except Fanny, and as he looked at the envelope 
more closely he was terror-stricken, he under- 
stood. 


“Ah, well, no! I am not going; it is too 
great a folly, the use of which I do not see. 
For such a move, my poor friend, either youth 
is necessary, and I am no longer young, or the 
blinding of a mad passion which we both lack. 
Five years ago in the happy days a sign from 
you would have made me follow you to the 
other side of the world, for you cannot deny 
that I loved you passionately. I gave you all 
I had, and when I had to tear myself away 
from you I suffered as I had never done for any 
man. But even such a love as that wears out, 
you see, To see you so fine, go young, still 
trembling, so many things forbidden! Now I 
can do so no longer. You have made me live 
too much, suffer too much, I am at the end of 
my resources. 

“Under the circumstances the prospect of 
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this long voyage, of this change of existence 
frightens me, Think of it. I like so much 
remaining quiet, and have never been further 
than St Germain! And then women age more 
quickly in the sun, and I shall be as yellow 
and worn out as Mother Pilar when you are 
still under thirty. Listen, there is a country in 
the Orient, I have read of it in your Tour du 
Monde, in which, when a woman deceives her 
husband, she is sewn up alive with a cat in the 
skin of a freshly-killed animal, then the packet 
is left rolling and screaming on the seashore in 
the burning sun. The woman mews, the cat 
scratches, each devours the other while the skin 
shrivels up and contracts upon the horrible 
struggle between the captives, till the last 
rattle, the last motion of the bag. It is ina 
slight degree the punishment we might expect 
together.” 


He stopped for a minute, crushed and stupid. 
As far as the eye could reach the blue sea 
sparkled. “ Addio/” chanted the harps, accom- 
panied by a warm and passionate voice; 
“ Addio!” and the nothingness of his destroyed 
life, ravaged, all débris and tears, appeared to 
him, the shorn field, harvest gathered without 
hope of return and for the woman who was 
escaping him. 
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“TI ought to have told you this sooner, but I 
dared not, seeing you so well supplied, so 
resolute. Your exaltation took possession of 
me ; then a woman’s pride, the natural pride of 
re-conquering you after the rupture. Only 
deep down within myself I felt there was an® 
end and something broken. What do you 
expect? after such shocks. But do not think 
that is on account of the unfortunate Flamant. 
In his case, as in yours and all the others, it is 
ended, my heart is dead; but there remains 
this child whom I cannot pass over, and who 
keeps me near the father, poor man, who has 
been lost through love, and has come back 
home from Mazas as fervent and tender as on 
our first meeting. Think, when we saw each 
other again, he spent the whole night weeping 
upon my shoulder; you see he had scarcely 
the strength to show you his head. 

“T have told you, my dear child, I have loved 
you too much, I am worn out. At present | 
am in need of love, admiration and soothing in 
my turn. He will kneel before me, and he will 
never see my wrinkles or white hair; and if he 
marries me, as he intends, I shall do him a 
favour. But no folly. My precautions are 
taken so that you cannot find me again. From 
the little refreshment-room at the station I see 
through the trees the house where we spent 
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such happy and unhappy moments, and the 
board hanging on the gate, which waits for new 
tenants, You are free, you will never hear of 
me again. Adieu, one kiss, the last, upon the 
neck.” 


THE END 
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